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——~ cRIMSON CLOVER. 
a | 
sian About Preparation of the Svi!, 
Joforma tio» _ | 
eeding, Ete 
| 
au roeressive Farmer. | 
(or. of * | 
Cr r enn be sown during 
* vy fall, either by itself 
the i 


: ring of corn or cot- | 
4 ( should be 


season for secd- 


always 
ee 


; it sprouts very quick- 





When sown by itself, it 





1 vs to prepare land in- 
4 con clover as early as | 
ys tly be done, and then | 
ow | rain. As soon as prac- 
Kable, « -a rain, run a light har- | 
mow over | eround to break the erust | 
af the s then sow the seed and 
= with a smoothing harrow, brush 
harrow roller. A great many of 
qr truckers make it a rule to seed 


gimson clover on all vaeant land as 

erops are taken off. It is 
to replow for 
in faet, it is better 


soon as thi 
not at all necessary 
4 € 

gimson clover; 
ie land is reasonably clean 


not, if 
snd not too hard or compact. Running 
jeutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 


yer the land will. as a rule, give suffi- 
gent preparation on land where crops 
have been recently taken off, and bet- 
tr stands will be seeured than if the 
One of the 


principal reasons why erimson clover 


land is freshly plowed. 


gmetimes fails to give satisfactory 
sands is on account of being sown on 
freshly plowed land, which does not 
vem to be compaet enough to protect 
the little rootlets against the hot, dry 
sells which we sometimes experience 
in the late summer and fall, and on 
this account it is much better to seed 
mland that has been plowed some-, 
time previous to seeding. 
WES, AND VALUE AS A SOIL IMPROVER 
Inaddition to its great value for 
paturage, carly green forage and hay, 
crimson clover is unquestionably one 
of the best soil improvers the farmer 
can use. It not only adds to the fer- 
tility of the soil, but puts the land in 
excellent for the 
which are to follow it. It also prevents 


condition erops 
the winter leaching of land, conserves 
its fertilizing constituents, and will 
ierease the quantity and quality of 
crops following it, wherever it is 
grown. Its use is inereasing very rap- 
idly, and it is only a question of its 
merits becoming fully known, when it 
Will be ay 


one of the 





‘reciated and considered as 
most important crops for 
{ 

lamers everywhere. 


13 GREAT VALUE FOR PASTURAGE 


The value of erimson clover for pas- 
turage alone should commend it for 
iniversal use as it furnishes more and 
better pasturage during the late fall, 
Wnter and early spring than any oth- 
f crop. Wherever sown largely for 
pastur ee the sowing of rye or barley 
wth it will prove of decided benefit. 
The ero» can be grazed during the 
Winter, +} 


© eattle or sheep taken off it 
the end of March, full 


Madi rwards, which ean also be 


and a crop 


Used f... } : 
used lor hay or green feed, and then it 
Will Jo s 

ll leave the land in very much bet- 
ter Condit 


ion than before the crimson 
Clover Was 


> sown. 
BEST TIME TO 8OW. 

Sow at the rate of one peck (15 tbs.) 
‘0 the acre, and, where practicable, 
“Wat different times instead of sow- 
ng the whole erop at one seeding, as 
"some seasons the earlier seedings 
= best results, while in other years 
ater send 


It can be 
July to middle of 
‘ee ", making its full crop early the 
lowing May, so that the crop can be 
a, off or plowed under and followed 
tome or other summer crops, the 
: °! which will be very much in- 


Tease, . . 
‘se when following a crop of erim- 
8on «] VE ‘ 


ings do the best. 
Seded from first of 


r. The seed is low in price 


this voor : s 

; ta ar and as it costs very little to 
See, “o FS , 

I “ Per aere, it should be more large- 
Y used 


' than ever before. 


Rj T. W. WOOD. 
“chmond, Va. 





Ace re 
Made jy 
feeding 
Naize, 


ling to some experiments 
1 South Australia, as to the 
value of white and yellow 


but slight difference was found, 


Yellow o oth A 
. W corn containing a little more 
Utroge 


nous matter and also fat. 


{cline in apple growing 


1ea 


HARRY FARMER TALKS 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
Mr. Wm. A. Barbrey, (commenting | 
on my talk about the cause of the de- 


| 
LXXV. | 
| 


in Eastern 
North Carolina), “We mistakes 


In Supposing that fruit trees in eculti- 


Says: 


vated fields die and‘refuse to bear be- 
cause the humus has been burnt out by 


the use of chemical manures. 


The writer’s orchard of apple, peach 


plum and a few other fruits has been 
in cotton and corn alternate years for 
more than ten years, the corn crop 


manured with lot manure supplement- 
’ 


by bone and potash, the cotton erop | 
with complete chemieal fertilizer.” 
FERTILIZERS AND APPLES 
This was about the plan that the 
farmers followed several years ago. 
That manure was mainly pure straw; 
which is considered one of the best 
manures for an apple orchard. The 
pea vines in the corn no doubt helped 
growth. The plan of using kainit, acid 
phosphate, nitrate of soda, and ma- 


| cerns. 
| - : 
i your officers up in good bonds, and 
}vou need not fear. 





nures of that kind, year 
and planting the land in 
eultivating until late in 


after year, 
eotton and 


grow, will ruin any orchard of apple 


trees. Some claim that it is caused 
by the salt in the kainit, which 
amounts to 40 per cent or more. 
Kainit is good for peaches. 

We agree with Mr. Barbrey that 


fruit trees should not have the bark 
We 
are glad that he gave his experience, 
and are anxious to have others discuss 
fruit growing in Eastern North Caro- 
lina. 


knocked off by the single trees. 


STRAWBERRY GROWING. 

“My strawberries were not as good as 
those raised by some of my neighbors, 
because I did not use any guano on 
them.” This is what one trucker said 
after seeing his neighbors almost dou- 
ble him in profit this spring. 


of 


heavy application of 


Truck- 
farming where 


fertilizers pay. 


ing is one kind 


The farmer who depends on the home- 
made manure for raising early truck 
will get left. We want O. W. Black- 
nall to tell us how much fertilizer he 
uses to the acre, also in what form; 
and let him give his experience this 
year with cloth cover. 

In this section the land should be 
well plowed and kept clean until the 
plants are set in July. If you can get 
them to live, then a crop of fine berries 
may be expected next spring. Straw- 
berries, like a great many other crops, 
pay you for what you do. If you do 
only a little work, expect but little pay 
disappointed. 
“Whatsoever a that he 
shall also reap,” is literally true in re- 


and you will not be 


man soweth 


gard to all farm work. 
FARMERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 


We want to mention a fact in regard 


to the organization of farmers. The 
strawberry growers form an agree- 


ment to pay a certain price per quart 
for picking and each one hires his own 
hands. If a hand leaves the one that 
first hired him, he can not get a job 
When A is done pick- 
his 


anywhere near. 
ing and B needs help, A 
hands to B. No trucker has any trou- 
ble in getting his berries picked. Oh 
that farmers could realize what power 
they would have if only they would 
organize and stick square up! They 
will never get what really belongs to 
them until they do. 


sends 


BUILDING UP TOWSS 


There is one town in North Caro- 
lina that is about one hundred years 
old which does not grow and has no 
wealth, because the merchants work 
against each other, so that there is no 
money ‘made. The farmers around it 
get some goods a little cheaper but 
ran sell only staple crops. There 
should be several factories in the town 
to buy the country produce, but having 
none, the farmers can only sell the 
merchants such produce as will bear 
long transportation. The kind of pro- 
duce that pays the largest profit is 
that which must be used at once. 
Where there are large numbers of peo- 


ple you will find good markets. 
DEVELOPING MARKETS 


And if farmers would encourage 
business men more, many places now 





i 


| could soon be made good markets. If | 


you will study some of the enterprises 


|in different towns and notice who eon- 


tribute the capital, you will see the 


names of farmers. The plan generally 


used is this: A number of men econ- 


{tribute small amounts of money, say 


one-third of the required working cap- 
ital; then some eapitalist contributes 
as much more; then the 


company bor- | 


rows the balance, and the work is be 


gun. In a short time the business be- 
gins to pay a dividend. You sce a 
farmer must be willing to trust others 
in the management of the business. | 
Here is the weakest point w 
mers. But many have been 





and this makes them shy of such eon- 


Do like all business men: tie 


HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


AGRICULTURE IN OUR NEW POSSES- 
SIONS. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


In the forthcoming Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, Osear F. 


August, so | Cook,who is in charge of the botanical 
that no grass or other soil cover ean | 


investigations in tropical agriculture, 
contributes some very interesting data 
on “Agriculture in the Tropical Is- 
lands of the United States.” 

“The tropical territory the 


18 


under 
government control,” he — states, 
large enough and has sufficient natural 
diversity of climate and soil to pro- 
duce nearly all our tropical imports, 
the annual value of which is about 
$200,000,000. As the United States is 
now by far the largest consumer of 
such products, there is no obvious rea- 
son why American interest in agricul- 
ture, commerce and social progress of 
the Tropics should remain behind that 
of any other nation.” 

In speaking of the promising crops 
in our tropical possessions Mr. Cook 
ealls attention to the various products 
which may be grown in the different 
loealities. The alligator pear is per- 
haps the one fruit, he states, which 
Porto Rico is ready to send to market 
in considerable quantity and of prime 
quality. There is no apparent reason 
why the alligator pear may not be- 
come almost as cheap and nearly as 
The people of 
all the 


erop of bananas raised there, but Mr. 


popular as the orange. 
Porto Rico consume nearly 


Cook sees no reason why they should 
not plant a dwarf banana of superior 
quality and thus minimize the danger 
of destruction from hurricanes. 

The Philippines should be the better 
field for cacao (chocolate) because of 
the larger extent of probably suitable 
land, but also the relatively high value 
of cacao renders the cost of shipment 
proportionally less than with 
and other cheaper and 
Camphor, 


sugar 
more bulky 


products. too, could be 


grown in Northern Luzon, although 
the planting of eamphor in Porto Rico 
and Hawaii might be just as profita- 
ble. 

Mr. Cook 
tropical products which may be grown 
Among: these 


enumerates the various 
in our new possessions. 
he names, cassava,—a_ starchy, root 
crop, suitable food for both man and 
beast—the chayote (a sort of squash), 
cinchona (quinine), cocoa (from which 
cocaine is extracted), cocoanuts, cof- 
fee, dates, Manila 
(which ean be grown nowhere in the 
of the Philippines), 


pineapples, 


mangoes, hemp 
world outside 

olives, oranges, perfume 
plants, rice, rubber and gutta-percha, 
sisal hemp, spices, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
vanilla beans, besides the growing of 
vegetables in Porto Rico for the win- 


and coo! 


| the we: 


STANLY COUNTY FARM NOTES. 


The two previous short crops appear 
to have taught the farmers of our sec- 
tion to prepare for early feed. In pass- 


ing over the county a few weeks ago I 


| 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. | 
| 


saw a rye patch at almost every house | 


I passed 

The first part of the spring was wet 
l and farm work was very much 
four weeks | 


delayed, but for the last 


ther and the farmers have both | 


got down to business in reality. 
Y . . | 
Judging from what we have seen 


a larger acreage of corn | 


and heard, 


has been smaller 
of cotton than in 1901. Soth 


erops are looking well. 


planted, and a 


acreage 


The wheat crop, however, is not an 
average in appearance up to this date, 
though some fields look pretty fair. 
No idle hands in our county. Every 
body appears to be in good cheer and 
working with a will. 

There is no improvement in our pub- 
lic roads, which is very much to be re- 
gretted. 

J. A. CAUBLE. 
Stanly Co., N. C. 





WHAT HE KNEW ABOUT FARMING. 


When Representative Swanson of 
the Fifth Virginia District, was cam- 
paigning, he met his opponent in joint 
debate at a small county seat in his 
district. When Mr. Swanson arose to 
speak, he faeed an audience, many of 
whom he knew personally, composed 
to a great extent of residents of the 
rural sections. He knew they would 
agriculture and 
agriculture and his knowledge of the 
life on the farm, was his theme. 

Ilis opponent, not to be outdone, 
speak, started off 
something like this: 


be interested in so 


upon arising to 


“Ladies and gentlemen, we are no 
strangers to each other, for I too am 
one of your number, not only in citi- 
zenship of this grand State of Vir- 
ginia, the Mother of Presidents (ap- 
plause) but I am something of a farm- 
er myself (applause). I say, I too am 
for I 
milked under the broiling hot sun of 
midday, I have hoed the wheat in the 
sultry days of July, and I have plowed 


something of a farmer, have 


” 


fodder in the spring.” (Cries of deri- 
sion.) 

The would-be Representative never 
knew why the rest of his speech was 
received with such a coating of frost 
or, later on, why he received so few 
votes in this loeality. 


VALUE OF DIFFERENT FORAGE CROPS 

The Pennsylvania Experiment Sta- 
tion has made some experiments with 
field 


pea, vetches, spurry, millet and 


crimson clover, Canada 
flat 


sunflowers 


pease, 
for their value as forage 
crops. 

clover 


that crimson 


sown early in May matured seeded in 


It was found 
one season; larger yields were obtain- 
ed by sowing in July than in August 
or September. 

tield the Station 
recommends, should be sown with oats 


The Canada pea, 
in the proportion of 144 bushels to 2 
bushels of peas to 14% bushels of oats. 

The flat pea was found to give the 
best results if thoroughly scalded and 
soaked before being planted, while the 
advice is given to plant the crop in 
rows far enough apart to admit of 
horse cultivation. 

Russian 
grown satisfactorily, though the vetch 


and spring veteh were 


grown with oats was much more satis- 
factory than when sown alone. 





ter markets of New York and_ other 


Eastern cities. 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


Greenville Reflector: Mr. W. T. Lee 
tells us he believes the article 
printed from the Gastonia Gazette, a 


we 


driving away potato bugs, is a hum- 
bug. He went out at once after read- 
ing the article and sprinkled cotton 
seed meal on his potato vines, and 
when he went back to see how the ex- 
periment worked, found the bugs eat- 
ing the meal, or at least looked like 





they were eating it. 


few days ago, about cotton seed meal | 


The yield of spurry did not indicate 
|that this erop was as profitable as the 
|more common forage crops. 

| When 


white sunflowers are grown for three 


Russian gray and Russian 


_years in succession, the Station found 
| the yield to be excellent, amounting to 
lan average of 50 bushels per acre, one 
| experiment yielding 53.26 bushels. The 
|expense is so great that the Station 
|}does not recommend the seed for a 
poultry food, preferring the cereals. 


There can be no faith and depend- 
ence without miracle. But miracle 
does not mean the violation of known 
law; it is the discovery and fulfilment 
of unknown law.—Mozoomdar. 





more 
' 


| with profit be kept that long, provided 


e ! 
Horticulture. | 

+ ae 

HOW TO MAKE OLD STRAWBERRY BEDS | 
NEW. | 

Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. | 


Though it may involve some repeti- | 
| 
tion of what I have had to say in form- | 


ars, I 


this very important point 
1 


er ye will give some advice on | 


in straw- 


erry culture. It rarely pays to keep 
a strawberry bed or field in bearing | 
than two years, but they can | 


1 


a itiile work is properly and timely 
dene. | 
As soon as the berry crop ripens and 
While 
is always well to 
A good plan 
the | 
mulch and or a dry, breezy day, set | 
fire to the windward side of the field | 
and let it burn quickly over. This de- 
that should 
chanee to be present besides weed and 
grass seed, searcely less a pest. This | 
treatment which burns the plants down 
to the ground may seem heroic, but I 


Of 


course, if there were an enormously 


is gathered begin operations. 
not imperative, it 
burn off the bed or field. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the 


is to mow vines, loosen up 


stroys any insect pests 


never knew plants harmed by it. 


heavy mulch not loosened up, the burn- 
ing might generate enough heat to kill 
the plants. 
in everything. 

The field or bed burnt over, side or 
“bar off” the rows by means of a turn- 
ing plow leaving a strip along the 
rows about eight or ten inches wide. 
If the plants have been allowed to mat, 
chop them out, leaving one row on 
each x with the ake about eigh- 
teen inches apart in the row. If the 
stool system has been followed, “bar 
off”? as above directed and give the 
stool plants a good working. In small 
beds where it is not practicable to run 
a plow chop out and cultivate with a 
hoe alone. : 


Judgment must be used 


This done, then some time before 
the grass starts again, say after a 
good rain has fallen, sow on each side 
of the plants in the furrows made in 
“barring off’ 500 to 1,000 pounds cot- 
ton seed meal or good commercial fer- 
tilizer split the 
throwing the earth back to the plants 


an acre, middles, 


and draw it up neatly, but not too 
high, around them with hoes. 

After that give the plants just 
enough shallow eultivation with a 


plow and hoe to keep clear of weeds 
If the stool or hill system 
is to be followed elip all runners as 


and grass. 
fast as they come. If the matted sys- 
tem is preferred, be sure not to let too 
many runners come and take root to 
form young plants. Plants when too 
thick are simply weeds. 

By the above mode as good, or near- 
ly as good, results can be obtained the 
Karly in the 
spring that the second crop is expect- 


seeond year as the first. 


ed have young plants set elsewhere to 
come in the following season. 

As the strawberries ripen early, the 
old bed after bearing two crops can be 
plowed up and planted to vegetables, 
corn, or above all things, cowpeas. 
Cowpeas put the soil in the most ex- 
cellent tilth for strawberries again the 
following season. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


WHY THE CABBAGE DIE, 

Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Will you please answer the follow- 
ing for the benefit of the readers of 
the Progressive Farmer ? 

The farmers of this section are com- 
their garden 
rotting and withering down. 


vegetables 
The eab- 


bage and collards die; and on exami- 


plaining of 


nation of the roots of the plants, we 
find that the pith of the root begins to 
rot at the end, continuing up the stalk 
till the leaves begin to drop off. Very 
soon the plant is dead. This has been 
noticed for the last two or three years 
in some gardens, bringing almost com- 
plete failure to raise any cabbage or 
collards. 

If the editor or the readers of the 
know anything 
that will prevent this annoyance, the 
farmers here will greatly appreciate 
the information. 

The rots may be due to fertilizers 


Progressive Farmer 





used, but I hardly think so. I should 


lof the disease. 


be glad to see the cause and prevent- 
ive explained in next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
IRA HEDGPETH. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 


periment Station.) 
The trouble with the cabbages and 
eollards 


is eaused by a microscopie 


‘fungus (a Fusarium), with which the 


The Department 
of Agriculture over a year ago sent 


land gets infested. 


an expert here to aid me im the study 
We got further 
than to identify the fungus, and can- 


no 


' not suggest a remedy as yet. The only 


thing to be done is to avoid land where 
ecabbages, turnips or any other crucif- 
grown, 
and to lime the land well for the crop. 
It is a very difficult matter to deal 
with, as the infection comes from the 
soil and enters the plant where no 
spray will reach it. Fresh land, newly 
cleared and limed, will be more apt to 
be free from the fungus, and it is use- 
less to try to grow cabbages on land 
has appeared. I 
wish that I could suggest a remedy, 
but am sorry to say that is 
known. 


erous crop has been reeently 


where the disease 


none 


BULBS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the raising of flower bulbs—tu- 
lips, hyacinths, daffodils, ete.,—for the 
American market, North Carolina 
seems likely to outstrip Holland, says 
a correspondent of the Outlook. Two 
years ago Peter Henderson & Co., of 
New York, sent to Prof. W. F. Massey, 
horticulturist of the State college at 
Raleigh, N. C., 1,000 flowering bulbs, 
saying that if he would return 2,000 
bulbs, none of which should be small 
cnough to go through a wire screen of 
two-inch mesh, they would be satisfied 
with the increase. At the end of a 
year Prof. Massey sent back 2,000 
bulbs, none of which would go through 
a sereen of three inch mesh, and after 
making this shipment had 3,000 small- 
er bulb8 left for his own use. North 
Carolina sent to eastern markets last 
year 2,500,000 crates and packages of 
fruit and vegetables, including 9,500 
tons of strawberries. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 





Farm implements is a subject in 
which every farmer is interested. A 
few buy every im- 
proved implement they hear of and in 
this way get some which would be all 
right in some sections but are not at 
Mistakes 
have been made this way and farmers 


farmers almost 


all suited to other sections. 


who made them are discouraged and 
others are kept from buying the im- 
plements they need. But most farm- 
ers go along without any improved im- 
plements and in some cases work a 
week to do what should be done in a 
If you get the implements need- 
ed your money is well spent. 

This week and next I shall mention 
a few of the most important improved 
implements. 

THE GUAKXO DISTRIBUTOR, 


day. 


Guano distributors are coming. into 
general use. They are almost as:much 
a necessity as cotton planters: In- 
stead of carrying the guano in a.buek- 
et and sowing it through -a: trumpet 
putting 100 pounds to the acre in 
some places and 1,000 pounds in other 
places, a distributor is used which 
puts the guano out regularly and cov- 
ers it well. Every farmer should own 
I cannot recommend a distribu- 
tor to be pushed by hand as it makes 
very hard work for the man who uses 


one, 


it and does not ‘cover the guano.—J, 
M. Beatty, in Smithfield Herald. 





Lumberton Robesonian: Reports of 
crop in the county have 
never been more encouraging than at 
present. Some say the prospect is 
brighter than it has been since the war 
and the opinion is general that it has 
been many years’ since conditions 
looked so promising. Corn, cotton and 
tobacco are unusually large and for- 
ward for the time of year and in most 
cases are clear of grass. Bud and cut 
worms are reported but the damage so 
‘far has been slight. 


conditions 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single subscription, 1 year... .. .$1 
Single subscription, 6 months.... 
Single subscription, 3 months. ... 

“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy,’ is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, cireumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 
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Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering change of postofifice. 





DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscrib- 
ers Will continue to receive this journal un'il 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
yoarafter your subscription has expired, you 
should tien notify us to discontinue it. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
Organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





Cultivate the physical exclusively 
and vou will have an athlete or a sav- 
age; the moral only, and you will have 
an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you will have a dis- 
eased oddity,—it may be a monster. 
It is only by wisely training all of 
them together that the complete man 
may be found.—From “The True Citi- 
zen,” by Markwick and Smith. 





THE VALUE OF DISCUSSION. 





The letter of a correspondent in op- 
‘position to the Reformatory (on which 
we have commented at some length 
elsewhere in this number) gives’ us 
eecasion to speak of a matter that we 
have been for quite awhile intending 
to emphasize. It is that we are always 
glad to receive letters from our read- 


» ers discussing live topics, and the let- 


ters are just as welcome when they 
diasgree with our point of view as 
when they reinforce our own argu- 
ments. For our whole philosophy of. 
controversy and discussion is set forth 
in that paragraph from the “Medita- 
tions” of old Mareus Aurelius, which 
we copied and used as “A Thought for 
the Week” in our last number. That 
paragraph is worth reprinting, be- 


ause fair-minded men should keep it 
in view as the proper attitude toward 
all argument: 


“Tf any man is able to convince me 


and show me that I do not think or 
act right, I will gladly change; for I 


seek the truth, by which no man was 


‘ever injured. But he is injured who 


abides in his error and ignorance.” 

Moreover, Bacon sets forth the very 
same principle in one of his brightest 
essays, that on “Studies.” Says he: 

“Read not to contradict and _ con- 
fute, nor to believe and take for grant- 
ed, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider.” 

Of course, we ought to have opin- 
‘ions; we should not be carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, unstable 
as water. But most of us are in less 


-danger from this side than from the 


other. The average man is more in- 
clined to be proof against conviction, 
to imagine that he has exhausted the 
sum of human knowledge regarding 
the subject in hand, and so hold to his 
opinion after every one else sees that 
it is untenable. Horace Greeley re- 
sgarded this as the worst type of fool— 
«of which family he said that there are 
three kinds: “First, the fool that 
mever knows his own mind; second, the 
cussed fool who is all the time chang- 
ing it; third, the doubly cussed fool 
who never changes.” 

All of this is set down here to em- 
‘phasize the fact that we invite discus- 
sion of all public questions 
our columns, and publish views con- 
trary to our own as readily as we pub- 
lish those that we fully endorse. “Serv- 
ing no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
¢umscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy,’ The Progressive Farmer de- 
fends no cause that cannot stand the 
test of discussion and argument. 
While Mr. Andrews’s opinion of the 
Reformatory and our own opinion of 
it are as far apart as the east from 
the‘west, we are nevertheless glad that 
‘he wrote us; and we.extend to all read- 
‘ers the same invitation to comment, 
favorably'or unfavorably, on any arti- 
«éle that appears in our columns, 


through 


WHY WE NEED A REFORMATORY FOR 
YOUNG CRIMINALS. 
| 


| We are very sorry that Mr. W. C. 
| Andrews (whose letter appeared last 
| week) has been so deplorably misled in 
| regard to the nature and objects of the 
| Proposed Reformatory for Young 
i Criminals. He has an entirely erro- 
!neous conception of the principle of 
| the institution, and on this false im- 
| pression rests the whole fabric of his 
letter. 

| In the first place, our correspondent 
is mistaken in thinking that the Re- 
| formatory provides“an easy way of ob- 
| taining an education and living in the 
ishade.” It would not “make it easy 
lto get at being clothed, fed and edu- 
| cated.” Reform could not be effected 
iby such methods. The Reformatory is 
la place for hard work, because from 
‘the beginning of the movement it has 





| been recognized that the steady discip- 
iline of industrial training not only 
‘canis a trade for the bov, but devel- 
| ops will-power and “that steadiness of 


_ {nature which is the antithesis of crim- 


inal nature.” We remember hearing 
ithis point very neatly emphasized by 
Dr. John Graham Brooks, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in an address before the 
Winston-Salem Educational Confer- 
ence last year. 

“The feeble will and lack of self- 
control, the easy yielding to the play 
of ev impulse, the hatred of per- 
and consecutive activity,” he 
said, “are the commonest weaknesses 
of this class. The whole scheme of 
training is guided rigidly to the end 
of strengthening the weakest links of 
character. It is seen at last that no 
preaching or praying, no giving of 
good advice, no reading of improving 
books, can make what these delin- 
quents lack, namely, habits—habits of 
continuous thinking and doing—hab- 
its of controlling the muscles and the 
will. These come only from the pa- 
tient repetition of gctivities that long 
and well-ordered practice alone can 
give.” 

Let us then drop, now and for all 
time the mistaken idea that thg pro- 
posed North Carolina Reformatory, 
would provide an easy life for young 
miscreants. Just as in other penal in- 
stitutions, the inmates would work 
and work hard, but at trades that 
would train both mind and body and 
develop systematic and orderly habits. 
This the mere tiresome physical exer- 
tion of the routine work in prisons and 
penitentiaries does not do. 

* * * * * * * 
The preventives of youthful deprav- 
Mr. 


sisten 


ity suggested by Andrews are 
very good. “Stop the loafiing, and 
give all the boys the right sort of 


home-training,” he says. But unfor- 
tunately these things cannot be ex- 
pected this side of the Millenium. Not 
all the legislatures and schools and 
churehes in Christendom can bring 
them about. We have to accept the 
fact that we have young criminals and 
are going to have them, probably till 
the last syllable of recorded time. We 
wish that we did not have them, but 
they are here, and our problem _ is, 
What are we going to do with them? 
The whipping-post, it might as well 
be said right here, is out of the ques- 
tion. It has gone with the stocks and 
the pillory, and avill never be re-estab- 
lished. It is idle to discuss it, but it 
may be said that it would send the 
young offender back to his old associa- 


tions and old environment without 
new habits or new influences. It could 
but fail. 

* * * * * * * 


methods of 
dealing with the erring youth left open 
to us, 


There are then three 


Shall we let him go unpunished, as 
if often done in North Carolina at this 
time, thus breeding in him a contempt 
for law hardly less productive of mis- 
chief than is the corrupting influence 
of prison associations—send him back 
neither punished nor reformed, to con- 
tinue his wild career ? 

Or shall we put him in the prison 
or the with 
hardened criminals, learn new meth- 
under the 
worst influences that could possibly be 
brought to bear on his young and plas- 
tic mind; and finally return to his old 
life with nature and habits either un- 
changed or having leagued himself 
with other spirits worse than himself ? 

Or shall we build the Reformatory 
in which young criminals may get 
away from the worst of their class, 
employ their minds and bodies in 
learning trades, and return home (as 
75 per cent. of them do) to 
useful citizens ? 

Stripped of all sophistry and confu- 
sion, this is the problem that 
fronts us. 

% * * * * * * 

But there is the matter of expense. 


workhouse to associate 


ods of erime, and come 


become 


con- 








“We don’t want to pay taxes for this 
work,” shriek the unthinking and the 
shortsighted. ; 

Let us make it plain therefore that 
the Reformatory, practically, means 
not a new expenditure of money, but a 
new and better method of making the 
present expenditure. 

We pay now to keep these young 
law-breakers in prisons and _ work- 
houses; practically the same amount 
would keep them in the Reformatory. 
Virtually, we spend money now to 
train them in crime; used in the Re- 
formatory it would train them away 
from crime. 

For these reasons we insist that the 
Reformatory would be an_ excellent 
financial investment for the State, be- 
eause it is cheaper to reform the 
young law-breaker than to pursue and 
punish him as a confirmed criminal. 

* * * * * * % 

: “All that sounds 
well, looks very nice on paper; but how 
does it work in actual practice? Do 
the Reformatories that have been es- 
tablished in other States succeed in 
making good citizens of the young 
criminals that enter them?’ 

A very pertinent question is this; 
and we are glad to say that a chorus 
of affirmative answers come from all 
parts of the country. 

The official governmental report re- 
garding the eight-eight reforma- 
tories now in the United States says: 
“Of those released more than 75 per 
cent. are self-supporting, leading use- 
ful lives, and are honest and respecta- 
ble citizens of the communities in 
which they live.” 

At Winston last year Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Re- 
views, told us that nine-tenths of those 
who take a two years’ course in the 
New York State Reformatory become 


useful citizens. 
* * * * * * * 


To sum up then: We have and shall 
always have youthful criminals. The 
problem is, What shall we do with 
them—put them in the prisons or the 
Reformatory? The Reformatory is to 
be preferred because: 

1. It employs the body and mind of 
the inmate by giving him useful work 
and training, and sends him back into 
the world with a trade by which he 
may earn a livelihood. This cannot 
be said of the prison, the workhouse, 
or the whipping post. 

2. It gives the young offender hab- 
its of order, system, industry and self- 
eontrol. This is true of no other sys- 
tem of punishment. 

3. It saves him from the evil in- 
fluence of association with confirmed 
criminals. Prisons and workhouses, 
on the other hand, are often spoken of 
as training schools for crime, so po- 
tent is the influence of confirmed of- 
fenders on the young. 

4. It does not mean added burdens 
for the taxpayers, for it is not a new 
expenditure of money, so much as a 
new method of using money already 
spent. 


But some one says 


~ 


5. The saving to good citizenship 
of 75 to 80 per cent. of those trained 
in reform schools means_ increased 
peace, happiness and wealth for the 
State. 





COTTON ACREAGE SLIGHTLY DECREASED. 





Latham, Alexander & Co., the noted 
cotton commission merchants of New 
York City, have just issued a state- 
ment, based on replies from 2,786 cor- 
respondents in the Cotton Belt. The 
251 replies from North Carolina and 
Virginia indicate a decrease of 9 per 
cent. in the cotton acreage in these 
States. We make the following ex- 
tracts from the circular letter that has 
just reached us: 

“The total estimated decrease of 
cotton acreage in the United States 
for 1902 is 2 3-10, or 632,988 acres less 
than last year, and the average plant- 
ing of the crop is about five days later. 

“There has been little necessity for 
replanting this season, and any delay 
in planting and germination is being 
rapidly overcome by seasonable weath- 
er. Stands are generally reported to 
be excellent; plants healthy and eulti- 
vation good. The necessity for plant- 
ing more land in grain has checked the 
normal inerease in cotton acreage.” 





Secretary Parker, for the commit- 
tee named by the State Alliance, sug- 
gests the following topies for diseus- 
sion in June meetings: 

The proper cultivation of crops, and 
at what stage cultivation should cease. 

Best preparation of land for small 
grain crops, 





There are now nearly four hundred 
rural school librariés, but in several 
counties none have yet been estab- 
lished. 





FIVE THINGS YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
SHOULD WORK FOR. 





In a recent issue of his paper, Dr. 
Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, perhaps the ablest farm paper 
in ‘the West, speaks of five things to 
which the farmers of this country are 
entitled and which “would give them 
beyond question the opportunity of se- 
curing the maximum of the comforts 
with the minimum of the discomforts 
of life.” These five are rural tele- 
phones, rural free delivery, parcel 
post, postal currency, and postal sav- 
ings banks. 

The Progressive Farmer is, it will 
be remembered, a chronic advocate of 
these things, but Dr. Wallace vresents 
such a neat summing up of their ad- 
vantages that we make no apology for 
reproducing herewith his editorial on 
the subject. He says: 

Rural telephone systems can now be 
secured wherever farmers really feel 
the need of them, and it will not be 
long until they become general, if not 
universal, thus doing away with much 
of the isolation of the farmer’s life 
and making him feel that he is an ac- 
tive agent in all the work of the neigh- 
borhood, the county, the State, and 
the world at large. 

Free delivery has come to stay and 
will be extended in a very few years to 
all the more thickly settled portions 
of the United States, bringing with it 
as a corollary good roads. These,two 
improvements put five dollars per acre 
additional value on all land _ thus 
brought into direct connection with 
the great throbbing world of human 
life and cost less per annum than the 
lowest interest on the increased value 
of the land. Instead of being an ex- 
pense, they are an actual increment of 
value, the best improvements that can 
be made upon the farm. 

The farmers ought not to give Con- 
gress any peace until they have a par- 
cel post and free delivery. By parcel 
post, we mean the distribution by the 
postal department of light merchan- 
dise, say up to ten pounds weight and 
of a certain defined bulk. European 
countries nearly all have it. Canada 
has a parcel post with the mother 
country; the United States has a par- 
cel post system with Germany, and 
why is it that we can not have the 
same advantages among ourselves that 
other nations enjoy? Parcel post 
would enable the farmer’s wife to deal 
directly with the merchants of the 
cities, the farmer to sell butter, eggs, 
and chickens directly to the city cus- 
tomers, and thus escape the extortion 
of the express company and the ex- 
cessive profits of the local merchant. 

Neither should the farming public 
give their representatives in Congress 
any peace until we have a restoration 
of the old time postal currency in use 
during the war. There is no sense in 
the farmers being required to buy 
drafts, money orders, express orders, 
or even postal notes when the govern- 
ment without expense, in fact, with 
great profit to itself, can furnish pos- 
tal currency for fractional parts of a 
dollar and thus enable him to be his 
own banker in dealing with persons 
at a distance to whom he owes frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

The last of the three greatly needed 
reforms is postal savings banks. The 
farming public is now the victim of 
of all kinds of fraudulent schemes for 
the purpose of gathering in his small 
investments. The school teacher, the 
preacher, and the man on a salary are 
to an even greater extent the victims 
of the rapacity of these schemes. It 
is very difficult now for the man with 
small savings to know how to invest 
them properly. The banks will give at 
most but four per cent. interest, and 
after he pays his taxes on these depos- 
its as the law requires he has only 
from two and one-half to three per 
eent. for the use of his money. It is 
this class of men which fall victims 
to the companies who sell investment 
bonds, mining stocks, oil well stocks, 
and similar schemes, some of which 
are frauds pure and simple and others 
deceptive, all of which in the end will 
prove disappointing. The government 
might gather up the small savings of 
these multitudes of people in 
postal savings banks, giving a small 
rate of interest, free of taxes, encour- 
aging the man with a small income to 
save, giving security absolutely safe 
with a rate of interest absolutely cer- 
tain and sure. 

It will be very difficult to secure 
these needed reforms. The parcel post 
will be fought bitterly by the express 
companies and the town merchants. 
The postal curreney will be fought by 
the entire banking and express inter- 
ests. The postal savings banks will be 
epposed by the banking ‘interests and 
by the express and _ transportation 
companies as well. Nevertheless, when 


vast 











public sentiment is once awakened the 
farmer will get what he demands, and 
if they can once be brought to see the 
tremendous advantage and the accrued 
value to lands by reason of these ad- 
vantages to which they are entitled, 
Congress will find a way to give the 
farmers their own. Wallaces’ Farmer 
now simply points out to them their 
rightful heritage and asks them to get 
ready to secure it for themselves and 
their children. 





Very encouraging reports regarding 
all staple crops planted this spring 
come from every section of the State. 
But the wheat crop is very poor, and 
the truckers have not found the sea- 
son as profitable as they hoped it 
would be. 





The death of E. L. Godkin removes 
from the- scene of action one of the 
ablest, purest and yet one of the bit- 
terest editors American journalism 
has seen. With a better temper, he 
would doubtless have accomplished a 
great deal more. 





The Coal Creek, Tennessee, mine ex- 
plosion, reported in our last issue, was 
one of the worst in American mining 
history, and would have attracted 
much more attention had it not come 
just on the heels of the unparalleled 
Martinique disaster. 





We suppose we ought to congratu- 
late Dr. E. E. Hoss, editor of the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, on his 
election as bishop by the Methodist 
General Conference. But the Nash- 
ville Advocate is the best of our reli- 
gious exchanges, and we regret to see 
it change editors. 





We failed to refer to it editorially, 
but one of the very best articles in 
our last issue was Dr. Hunnicutt’s “A 
Word, to Our Young Men.” Hunt up 
the paper and read that article, if you 
have not already done so. It admira- 
bly supplemented Dr. Burkett’s letter 
of advice to young farmers. 





The Garlington Publishing Co., of 
Spartanburg, S. C., is preparing a 
biographical encyclopaedia of promi- 
nent living North Carolinians. A 
work of this kind is sorely needed, and 
the Garlington Company has just is- 
sued such an attractive volume of 
sketches of South Carolinians that we 
feel assured its North Carolina work 
will be worthy. 





Here is a matter to which we have 
more than once before directed atten- 
tion—a very strong argument for the 
Appalachian Park, Says the Gastonia 
Gazette: 

“The trees on the mountain sides— 
the giant oaks—are being cut down 
just to be stripped of their bark for 
the tanners. Only $5 a ton for bark, 
and the timber rots on the spot. North 
Carolina will need that timber ere 
long. And the forests are being made 
bare and the lowlands subjected to the 
destructive floods all for a little tan 
banrk. The government will have to 
hurry if it gets a forest 
criginal timber.” 
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We confess we haven’t any idea as 
to how the evil is to be remedied, but 
what our New York correspondent 
said last week regarding the taxation 
of unimproved property is well worth 
thinking about. We reprint his ob- 
servations on this point: 

“Now I maintain that when a man 
is land poor, and will sell none of his 
farms but neglects the whole, his 
farms should be taxed higher and 
higher until the land should be con- 
fiscated or sold or improved. But it-is 
just the other way. The more the land 
is improved the higher are the taxes, 
and thus an incentive is given to lazi- 
ness and cussedness.” 





The World’s Work prints handsome 
full-page portraits of Governor Mon- 
tague, of Virginia, and Governor Ay- 
cock, of North Carolina, and com- 
ments as follows: 

“These youthful Governors of these 
two old Commonwealths whose sturdy 
rural population is an economic re- 
source of greater value than all their 
fields and mines and forests and in- 
dustries, have won by their earnest in- 
terest in the development of the peo- 
ple the title of ‘educational Govern- 
ors;’ and their great popularity is a 
fair measure of the earnestness of the 
people in their purpose to become an 
integral part of the best trained popu- 
lation in the world.” 
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Martinique is said to be one of th 
most beautiful spots on earth atid if ~ 
were not for the danger from the a 


canoes and from the snalx 
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paradise. This is doubtless true and is 
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additional testimony to establish ¢h 
fact that the Architect of the Uni 
verse did His work with an equal cun- 
ning as regards the whole. If we take 
into consideration the advantages and 
disadvantages of the habitable Dor 
tions of the entire earth it wi] be 
found that they are well balanced, 


Alaska, for instance, abounds jn gold, 
but the climate is a great drawback ts 
living there; the most fertile portions 
of the United States often lack good 
water or some other of the necessaries 
of life; the tropics grow vegetables go 
luxuriatly that man can live in idle- 
ness and yet the life he is enabled to 
lead is hardly worth the living, even 
were his existence not in jeopardy 
from members of the animal kingdom, 
These things are likely to cause cit. 
zens of various sections to ask how 
their States fare in the distribution 
of gifts, and when it is worked out the 
North Carolinian will have cause to 
congratulate himself and find good 
reason to remain at home, for while 
many desirable gifts are withheld 
from his country he certainly drew no 
more of the undesirable than was his 
share.—Charlotte Observer. 





ORGANIZATION NFCESSARY FOR FAR. 
MERS. 





I have been a careful reader of the 
Planter for the past three years, and 
think any one who reads it can profit 
by it far more than the small cost of 
the subscription. But there is one 
subject that I have not seen treated, 
so far as I remember, and that is the 
disposal of the crops to the best ad- 
vantage after they are produced. The 
rapid formation of trusts and combi- 
nations of capital in every other line 
of business leaves the farmer in a 
helpless condition as to the price he 
has to pay for every article which he 
consumes, and also fixes the price on 
everything he has to sell. It seems as 
though there ought to be a remedy for 
this; and yet, with all the object les- 
sons of the past before them, the 
farmer, as a class, does not secm to 
have advanced in this direction a sin- 
gle step in the last fifty years. The 
Grange movement, which was started 
some thirty years ago, looked as 
though it would tend to emancipate 
the farmer from the shackles that 
bound him, and I believe that in 
places where its teachings have been 
persistently fcllowed, it has resulted 
in a vast amount of good to those con- 
nected with it. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that unless some organization 
is effected which will unite the great 
bulk of the farming population sol- 
idly, so that it can be controlled in 
their interest, the day is not far dis- 
tant when the tillers of the soil will 
be grinding out a profitless existences 
and the slaves of those who have taken 
better advantages of the opportunities 
placed before them. As the Grange 
already has an existence, and is used 
to an advantage in several States (al- 
though I do not know of a subordinate 
Grange in the State of Virginia), 
would it not be well for the farmers of 
this State to inquire into its merits 
and see if it would not be to their ad- 
vantage to join in and cooperate with 
those who are striving to better their 
condition?—W. N. U., in Southern 
Planter. 





One of the severest criticisms ©? 
our educational methods is that of the 
famous German writer who has de 
clared that “There was never before 4 
nation that gave the education of the 
young into the hands of the lowest 
bidder.” We are doing this thing 
everywhere by putting our schools 
into the charge of inexperienced girls 
of the district who can live at home 
and therefore teach for less than 4 
well-trained and competent teacher 
from outside the district. And yet We 
have sense enough not to let the cheap 
est blacksmith shoe our horses.— 





‘American Grange Bulletin. 
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State News. 


gow CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








nterest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
dents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Reporter: The tobacco 
arren County, unless some 


gems of J 
spon 


Littlet: yn 


crop of W j : 
, accident befalls it, will be 


pforesec! : 

r , larger this year than for sev- 
puch lars 

eral year’s past. 


Governor Aycock has appointed Mr. 
B. Kennedy, of Iredell, a member 


f the Board of Agriculture, to suc- 
" {Mr L. G. Waugh, of Dobson, who 
¢ 


pas been made a fertilizer inspector 


by the Board. 

‘Col. Tos. E. Robinson, editor of the 
Argus, Goldsboro, comes out of the 
° soy Congress and leaves the field 


race 1 ‘ 

pen t0 Tfon. C. R. Thomas, the pres- 
open tO + ; 

ent incumbent, C. L. Abernethy having 
also wit hdrawn. 


Fayetteville dispatch: The Demo- 


ratic eX! eutive committee for this 
Congressional District met this after- 
noon and set Fayetteville as the place 
snd 20th August as the time for the 


pominating convention. 

Wilson Times: Most excellent re- 
ports come in from every section of 
the country of the excellent condition 
of the crops. The prospects for a 
good crop are very bright and the 
fgmers are in high spirits. 

We thank Mr. W. A. Harper for an 
invitation to attend the commence- 
ment exercises of Kenly Academy, 
now in progress. Tomorrow (June 4) 
the literary address will be delivered 
by President Vardell, of Red Springs 
Seminary. 

Gastonia Gazette: The present tax 
rluation of property in Gaston, says 
Register of Deeds Carpenter, is over 
two and a half times as great as it was 
in 1890. Ilere are the figures: For 
1890, $2,608,448; for 1901, $6,727,708. 
Percentage of increase is 158, nearly. 

The Democratie Fifth District Con- 
gressional Convention will meet in 
Greensboro on the night of July 15th. 
This will be the night before the State 
(Convention meets. It is thought that 
Congressman W. W. Kitchin will be 
rnominated by acclamation. 

Durham County. N. C., has 33 white 
shools and 31 of these have libraries 
for the children. Good libraries help 
good attendanee, aside from the great 
good they do for the *hildren and pa- 
rats who read the books. Good books 
for children cost very little now and 
almost any school can raise the money 
and get a library. 


Goldsboro Headlight: Reports from 
Greene County as to the condition of 
the tobacco crop are very discourag- 
ing. The dry weather has caused the 
plants to wither and die and there are 
no new plants to reset with. The lower 
part of this eounty is also suffering 
for lack of rain, and in a great many 
places will not be half a crop of to- 
baceo. 


Washington Cor. Post: James H. 
Young, of Raleigh, hopes to become a 
member of the “Freedmen’s inquiry 
does Geo. H. 
The commission is to consist 
members, who are to receive 
$3,500 a year and all expenses. As yet 
the commission does not exist save on 
Paper, and the chances are very much 
against a more substantial existence. 


commission,” and so 
White, 


of five 


Wilmington Cor. Charlotte Observ- 


ft: The strawberry season is at an 


fund. The general opinion is that as 
awhole the season has not been the 
gteat success it promised once. The 


strawberry weevil did much damage 
during the blooming period, and the 
duration of high prices was limited. 
A few crates are now being shipped 
by express but the refrigerator trains 
have been taken off. 


Post: The North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the A. 
and M. College has issued a special 
bulletin on silk culture. The treatise 
8a very able one, being from the pen 
of Mr. Gerald McCarthy. It consists 
of 54 ages, ig well illustrated, and 
treats comprehensively of every phase 
of silk-worm culture, being a most val- 
table publication. It will be mailed 
tee to all parties interested in silk 
culture who apply. 


Henderson Gold Leaf: Asbestos has 
been discovered in Vance County, and 
While investigation has not been made 
‘ufficiently to determine the extent 
and quality, it is believed that it exists 
ving quantity and commercial 

ue. It has been found on several 
Properties. In digging a well on 
— J. Gill’s land, in the country. 
a vein was struck. The sheets 

small but the outgroppings indi- 


¢ : ; : 
— 1t8 presence in larger quanti- 
8. 

















The Judicial Convention for the 
Eighth Judicial District met in Rock- 
ingham Tuesday. Candidates for the 
judgeship were W. H. Neal and H. B. 
Adams. The ballot resulted in the 
nomination of Neal by 117 to 103, ex- 
clusive of fractions. The nomination 
was made unanimous on motion of 
Stevens of Union. L. D. Robinson was 
nominated for Solicitor by acclama- 
ttion. 


Marion News: A wagon with an 8- 
inch tire was an attraction on our 
streets Tuesday. Wide tires make 
good roads, and we hope the time will ! 
come when they will be generally used. 
Lincoln Journal: Major W. A. Gra- 
ham has received a diploma from the 
judges at the Paris exposition for a 
specimen of gold ore from his mine 
exhibited by the Department of Agri- 
culture. A medal will be sent him 
later. 


Kinston Free Press: With the ex- 
ception of tobacco, all crops are re- 
ported in the surrounding country to 
be in better condition at this period 
of the season than for a number of 
years past. There seems to be a di- 
versity of opinion as to tobacco, some 
claiming the crop will be a good one, 
while others say the crop will be very 
short. The prospects for this crop 
have been materially improved during 
the past few days, owing to the rains. 
It is said that farmers in this section 
have planted more corn this season 
and paid more attention to its cultiva- 
tion by using fertilizer than ever be- 
fore. 


Chatham Record: According to the 
census of 1900 there were 1,551 col- 
ored men in Chatham County, and 868 
of them could not read or write. 
Mr. C. C. Hamlet, of this county, be- 
fore each meal gives a chew of leaf 
tobaeco to every one of his horses, and 
they seem to enjoy it as much as any 
man does.—There is a vast difference 
in the appearance of the wheat fields, 
where a drill was used and where the 
wheat was sowed in the old style and 
plowed in. All looks bad enough, but 
the drilled wheat is far better 
that sowed, and should 
every farmer the importance of using 
a drill. 





than 


impress on 


Wilmington dispatch: The Demo- 
cratic primaries have just been held. 
For Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court Judge Walter Clark received 
717; M. H. Justice 542, Judge H. G. 
Connor and Hon. George Rountree, 
one each. For Associate Justice Platt 
D. Walker received 1,118; George H. 


Brown 3887, H. G. Connor 858 and 
James A. Lockhart 23. Beddingfield 
received 240 for ‘Railroai  Coinmnis- 


sioner, T. W. Mason, of Northampton, 
150, and H. C. Brown 78. There were 
Hon. Jno. D. 
Bellamy was practically unanimously 
endorsed for Congress. J. A. Brown, 
Maj. E. J. Hale and G. B. 


reeeived some scattering support, not 


a few scattering votes. 


Patterson 


exeeeding 15 votes. 


Charlotte Observer: It had perhaps 
as well be said first as last that about 
half the Democrats of this county are 
not going into this sworn primary, 
and will hold themselves free to vote 
as they please in November. How 
thoroughly conscious the primary folk 
are of the extent of the revolt, how 
fully they recognize the mistake they 
have made, is seen in the interpreta- 
tion they have put upon their oath. 
They say it means that a man swear- 
ing to “support” the nominees of the 
convention, swears only that he will 
This is a man- 
An honest man who 


not vote against them. 
ifest absurdity. 
goes into a primary or convention is 
bound by its work from the ground up 
—he must not only not vote against 
the nominees but must vote for them. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: It 
is learned from Trustee W. N. Jones, 
of the Baptist Female University, that 
the estate of, Dennis Simmons, of Mar- 
tin County, is appraised at $175,000. 
Mr. Simirons made his money as th: 
head of the Dennis Simmons Lum- 
ber Company. He bequested to 
family $82,000. Of the remaining $93,- 
000, fuur-f*ths goes to the Thomasville 


his 


change. 


quest are not exactly reversed. 


there are 40 students. 


Orphanage, the other one-fifth goes to 


The needs of the Baptist Fe- 
male University are just now greater 
than those of the Orphanage and it is 
a pity that the proportions of the be- 





Prof. Henderson, of the Croatan In- 
dian Normal College, at Pate’s, Robe- 
son County, was here today. He says 
There are 1,800 
Croatan children of school age and of 
these 1,200 are in the 30 public schools 


Durham dispatch: Work on the new 
library building at Trinity College is 
nearing completion. It is expected 
that the books will be moved to the 
new quarters by September. The li- 
brary will have a capacity of 100,000 
volumes, and this capacity can be 
greatly increased by the addition of 
more shelf space. 

Littleton Reporter: What has be- 
come of the monumental association 
which was so near organization some 
time ago to take in hand business look- 
ing to erecting in Warren County a 
monument to do honor to the patriotic 
life of one of the greatest men North 
Carolina ever produced, and who was 
a native of Warren County? Interest 
in the Hon. Nathaniel Macon surely 
was more than a breeze, and had other 
purposes than to secure the ground 
that marks his last resting place. 
Wilmington Messenger: Vance 
County, formerly a part of Granville, 
with small slices added from Warren 
and Franklin, makes an excellent show- 
ing in behalf of educational progress. 
As published in the Messenger yester- 
day, there are only fourteen whites in 
the county between 6 and 21, who ean- 
not read and write. Even the number 
of negro illiterates is small—114—of 
the class named. We would suppose 
that is the best showing of any coun- 
ty, the population considered. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: It 
is learned that the funds in hand for 
the statue of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which is to be placed in one of the 
parks here now amounts to $400. Much 
of this is from subscriptions. 
——The Republicans who are here in 
considerable 


penny 


numbers this week are 
saying that their nomination for Chief 
Justice is mighty apt to be W. P. By- 
num, Jr., or E. W. Timberlake. It is 
said they are trying to induce Z. V. 
Walser to run for Congress but that 
[Judge Bynum 
says he is not a candidate.—Ed. | 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Speaking about compulsory education 
today State Labor Commissioner Var- 
ner said the development of the move- 
ment is remarkable as all the replies 
from his report show. In 
county all correspondents favor it. 
He expects it in five years. It is 
much stronger in the West than in the 
East. He says this is, however, be- 
cause a majority of the white people 
in the parts of the State where the ne- 
groes are numerous do not want the 
In the West- 
ern counties, where negroes are few, 
this attracts no attention. 

The Atlantic Educational Journal 
notes the following bits of North Car- 
olina news: Mr. Carnegie has offered 
New Bern $5,000 for a publie library. 
Every white public school in Durham 
County has a school library. Waxhaw 


he is very shy indeed. 





his own 


negroes educated at all. 


is working for public schools of eight 
months and with high school grades. 
Coneord will build two sehools — this 
summer, instead of one, as previously 
announced. The Moore County School 
Board has appointed a committee to 
correspond with the people about the 
the 


to 


consolidation of districts, with 
hope of reducing the 130 
100; this is “educational progress.” 
Waynesville wiJl make a $3,000 addi- 


tion to its public school building. 

Col. Olds: Six millions of dollars 
for commercial fertilizers is a pretty 
heavy bill for North to 
That was last year’s 


schools 


Carolinians 
pay in one year. 
And half that was a dead loss. 
The rains washed it away or “leached” 
it out of the soil. This sort of fertil- 
izer is of no permanent benefit to soils. 


figure. 


Cotton growers here are slaves to the 
“euano habit;” as bad in its way as 
the cigarette habit or a lot of others. 
——The State has a quantity of valua- 
The cost of the 
public buildings is something like $1,- 
385,000, these including the Capitol, 
State Library, 
Hospital for 


ble property here. 


Supreme Court and 
Agricultural 
the Insane, penitentiary, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and Executive 


Mansion. 


building, 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Jovernor Aycock, who is always think- 
ing of and planning something for 
the State’s advancement and develop- 
ment, wishes greatly to see two great 


the Baptist Female University. The | highways built across the mountains, 
will fixes che proportion and Mr. Jones | by the use of convict labor, so as to 
does not think there can be any |bind that section more tightly to the 


remainder of the State. It is a grand 


plan. 


State, said the idea was capital. 
said that Oranberry, for 
where his great iron mine is, is to all 





for these Indians. 





Gen. Hoke and the writer were 
talking about it the other day. The 
General, one of the wisest men in the 
He 
example, 


interests and purposes in Tennessee, 
and North Carolina is not mentioned 
or thought of. Ashe and Watauga and 
Mitchell and Vance are all barred out 








General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presentod in Co:- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 


In his official report to the French 

government, on the entire Martinique 

disaster, Governor L’Hurrere, of Mar- 

tinique, estimates the dead there at 

30,000. 

GENERAL NEWS G— re.—ced9t:6p 

A favorable report on a bill author- 

izing the President to transfer Naval 

Constructor Richmond P. Hobson, of 

Merrimac fame, to the retired list of 

the navy on account of disabilities in- 

curred in the line of duty has been 

made by the Senate committee. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease,formerly 

a Kansas politician, now an author 

and reporter in New York, has se- 

cured an absolute divorcee from her 

husband and the custody of her three 

minor children. The divorce was 

granted on the grounds of neglect and 

desertion, but no one who knows of 

Mrs. Lease will blame her old man for 

leaving her.—Exchange. 

New York Sun: Mrs. Collis P. 

Huntington has offered $100,000 to the 
General Memorial Hostpital for the 
treatment of eancer and allied di- 
seases, the money to be used in path- 
ological research. The announcement 
is made in the report of the President 
of the hospital, John E. Parsons. The 
gift will be an endowment to be known 
as the Collis P. Huntington fund, and 
the interest only will be used. 

Says a press dispatch: St. Pierre, 
Martinique, is no louger of interest, 
except to the scientists. Mont Pelee 
is still active, but all within its range 
are dead or have fled. Fort-de-France 
is quieter, and the exodus of its in- 
habitants to neighboring colonies con- 
tinues. The Martinique sufferers have 
sufficient food for the present. The 
St. Vincent voleano, the Sourfriere, is 
less active. The total loss of life as a 
result of its eruption is finally placed 
at 1,700, about the original estimate. 
The wounded and burned number 600. 
Washington dispatch: A few short 
weeks ago Washington was under the 
impression that Congress would ad- 
journ the early part of June, but now 
it is apparent that the date of adjourn- 
ment cannot be before July, while Sen- 
ator Teller and some of the other con- 
servatives are predicting August ses- 
It is the President’s wish that 
Congress pass an isthmian canal bill 
and provide some form of tariff con- 
cession to Cuba, and this legislation 
will have right-of-way after the Phil- 
ippine government bill is disposed of. 
So far as the House is concerned that 
body could adjourn next week, but in 
the Senate things are done differently 
and the discussion of the canal and 
Cuban reciprocity bills will require all 
of a month. The prospect is not flat- 
tering for adjournment before the sec- 


sions. 


ond week in July. 





HANNA CONTROLS OHIO POLITICS, 





Cnly One Anti on the State Republican Com- 
mittee. 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 27.—The fea- 
ture of the Republican State Conven- 
tion here today was the unanimity of 
sentiment in favor of Senator Hanna. 
He has been the of interest 
sinee his arival from Washington last 
of 
with him continued today, but when it 


center 


Sunday. The conferences leaders 
came to the mecting of the delegates 
by Congressional Districts the senti- 
ment for him was demonstrated in 


an unprecedented degree. His friends 
had claimed 18 out of the 21 districts, 
and more than realized their expecta- 
tion. It is claimed tonight that there 
is only one anti-Hanna man selected 
on the new State committee and that 


he “he has been reconciled.” 





\ 


LORD PAUNCEFOTE 





The death of Lord Pauncefote—the 
fine Englishman with the Frenchy 
name—ambassador from Great Bri- 
tain at Washington, remgves one of 
the ablest of British diplomats. He 
was endowed with a splendid physique 
and a brilliant mind and no sight-seer 
in Washington had adequately “done” 
that city without a glimpse of his lion- 
like face. It is said that his death was 
hastened by the discovery of the fact. 
through the recent publication of Eu- 
ropean diplomatic correspondence of 
Spanish War times, that Lord Paunce- 
fute was more or less in favor of his 
country’s intervening in behalf of 
Spain as against the United States. 
But upon his death, President Roose- 
velt said: “He was our friend,” and 
there is every reason in his long resi- 
denee at Washington to believe that 








from their State. 


DESTRUCTION OF MARTINIQUE. 





Interesting Story of a Scientist, the First 
and Only Man Who has Set Foot in the 
Area of the Craier’s Fissures. 


Fort-de-France, Monday, May 26.— 
Prof. Robt. T. Hill, United States gov- 
ernment geologist and head of the ex- 
pedition sent by the National Geo- 
graphical Society, has just come in 
from a daring and prolonged investi- 
gation of the voleanic activity of Mar- 
tinique. Prof. Hill is the first and 
only man who has set foot in the area 
of the crater’s fissures and because of 
his high position as a_ scientist, his 
story is valuable. He reports as fol- 
lows: 


“The zone of the catastrophe in 
Martinique forms an elongated oval, 
on land about eight square miles of 
destruction. This oval is partly over 
The land part is bounded by 
lines running from Le Prechere to the 
break of Mont Pelee, thence curving 
around to Carbet. 


well marked zones: 


the sea. 


There were three 
First, a centre of 
annihilation, in which al life, vegeta- 
ble, animal, ete., was killed. <A large, 
outer non-destructive zone of ashes, 
wherein some vegetation was injured. 
The focus of annihilation. was the 
new crater midway between the sea 
and the peak of Mont Pelee, where 
now exists a new area of active vol- 
canism, with hundreds of fumaroles, 
or miniature voleanoes. The new 
crater is now vomiting black, hot mud, 
which ‘is falling into the sea. Both 
craters, the old and new, are active. 
Mushroom-shaped steam explosions 
constantly ascend from the old crater, 
while heavy ash-laden clouds float hor- 
izontally from the new crater. The 
old crater ejects steam, smoke, mud, 
pumice and lapilla, but molten 
lava. 


no 


“The salient topography of the re- 
gion is unaltered. The destruction of 
St. Pierre was due to the new crater. 
The explosion had great superficial 
foree, acting in radial directions as is 
evidenced by the dismounting and ear- 
rying for yards of the guns in the bat- 
tery on the hill south of St. Pierre and 
the statue of the Virgin, in the same 
loeality, and also by the condition of 
the ruined houses in St. Pierre. Ace- 
cording to the testimony of some per- 
sons there was accompanying flames. 
Others think the incandescent cinders 
and the force of their ejection were 
sufficient to cause the destruction. 
This must be investigated.” 





THE PEOPLE WILL NOT VOTE ON IT. 





The New Virginia Constitution Will be Pro- 
claimed. 

Richmond, Va., May 30.—The Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention last 
night decided that the new Constitu- 
tion, framed to disfranchise the negro 
and to reduce the expenses of govern- 

to the 
rejection, 


ment, shall not be submitted 
people for ratification or 

but shall be proclaimed as the organic 
State. The Republican 
members of the Convention, with two 


law of the 


exceptions, voted for submission and 
were reinforced by thirty-six Demo- 
crats who claimed that the Convention 
had no moral right to proclaim. 


The Virginia Constitution Conven- 
tion has decided to “proclaim” the new 
Constitution which it has framed— 
that is, to put it into effeet by its own 
mandate—in the face of the pledge of 
the Democratie State Convention un- 
der the auspices of which the Consti- 
tutional Convention was held, that its 
work should be submitted to a vote of 
This is no less than the 


Who 


are 


the people. 
violation of a solemn promise. 
ean blame the people that 
without faith in the promises of politi- 


they 


eal parties ?—Charlotte Observer. 


JOHN B. FRAZIER FOR GOVERNOR. 





Named by Ten: essee Demccrats—The Kansas 
City Platform Endorsed. 
Nashville, Tenn., May 29.—John B. 


Frazer was nominated for Governor 


today. Joseph Jones, of Dresden, was 
selected temporary chairman and Z, 
W. Ewings, of Pulaski, nominated as 


officer. While 


the Democrats were of one accord on 


permanent presiding 
the question of nominations, there be- 
ing no contest whatever, they 
badly split on the question of a plat- 
form and many of the leaders are 
somewhat disconcerted over the result 
principles as 
down in the Kansas City platform. 


were 


in endorsing the set 





The Senate Isthmian Canal Com- 
tor Hoar’s bill to allow the President 
to select a route for the proposed 
canal. 





such he was.—Charlotte Observer. 


mittee has reported adversely Sena-' 


UNION OF POTASH INTERESTS. 





Virginia Carolina Company and German Pot- 

ash Syndicate Reach Agreement. 
Berlin, May 31.—The Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical Company and the Ger-~ 
man potash syndicate have reached a 
“community of interest” agreement, 
according to which there is to be no 
competition between them, and in the 
future potash will be sold to the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Company on favorable 
terms. All the properties acquired in 
Germany by the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company are to join the syn- 
dicate here. The properties are rough- 
ly valued at $5,000.000. 





MONOPOLY OF CUBAN CIGARS. 





American Tobacco Company Acquires Contrcl 
of Three Big Concerns. 

New York, Many 29.—The tobacco 
trust has acquire the three largest to- 
bacco companies dealing in Cuban ci- 
gars and tobacos, namely the Havana 
Jommercial Company, the Henry Clay 
and Bock Tobacco Company, and the 
H. De Cabanas Carbajal Company. 

' These three companies control prac- 
tically the entire production of Cuban 
cigars and tobaco, and are said to be 
in absolute control of the market for 
The ac- 
quisition of these companies is re- 
garded in financial circles as a blow to 
the Imperial Tobacco Company and 
the Universal Tobaco Company, which 
embrace the principal independent to- 
baco companies in this country and 
England. 


the best brands of cigars. 





DEATH OF DR. B. M PALMER. 





The Noted Presbyterian Divine Dies From 
Injuries Received in a Street Car Accident. 
New Orleans, May 28.—Dr. B. M. 
Palmer died this afternoon, aged 82. 
When only 13 years of age, he met 
Henry Ward Beecher, a student in a 
higher class, and the two became fast 
friends. At the age of 15 he returned 
to South Carolina, and taught for two 


years, thence, matriculating at the 
University of Georgia, whence he 


graduated in 1838, and entered the 


Theology Seminary at Columbia. 
Shortly after his ordination he was 
ealled to the First Presbyterian 


Church of Savannah, and during the 
latter years of his ministry served in 
Columbia, S. C., remaining there un- 
til 1857, when he came to New Or- 
In 1847 he established the 
Southern Presbyterian Review. 

In 1861 when the Southern churches 
withdrew from the Presbyterian As- 
sembly at Philadelphia, and met at 
Augusta, Dr. Palmer was chosen as 
moderator, taking his place as head 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


leans. 





THE BOY KING OF SPAIN. 

The Spaniards are already in love 
with this young king. Ile is so like 
his father,—this, to their estimation, 
is the best compliment they can pay 
him. Yet in visage and talk Alfonso 
XII. very much resembles his mother. 
He posseses her sharp impulsive way; 
her voice, mellow and lively; her soft 
hair, her bashful and persistent smile, 
her charming way of questioning eag- 
erly about all matters, her secret wil- 
Although he is not very tall, 
he makes up for this deficiency by a 


fulness. 


kind of nonchalant grace very peculiar 

When he walks, with 
rhythmical he 
gives the impression of one who is ac- 
customed to take the lead, and to be 
looked at by a great number of people 
in so doing. He is extremely fond of 
his sisters and faithful playmates, and 
at the marriage of the Princess della 
Asturias every one noticed his emotion 


in one so young. 


an elastic and step, 


when the princess took her place by 
the side of her husband in front of the 
altar. 

So far the Queen-Regent has sue- 
ceeded in allowing him to be .a Span- 
iard through and through; to take the 
greatest interest in the smallest events 
of everyday life in Madrid, just as his 
father did; to. know and eall the 
grandees by their Christian names; to- 
find pleasure in Spanish sports. 

The King, like his mother, is tender, 
passionately proud of his native land, 
impulsive, and full of sympathy for 
the poor and the weak. Etiquette al- 
‘ready weighs upon him, and he is im- 
patient of its fetters. Before long 
Europe will learn to discover in this 
very young man—who, in fact, is only 
a child by years—a sovereign indeed, 
and one whose actions are likely to. 
change most of the ideas and currents 
that now cross the political life of 
Spain.—From “The Queen Regent and 
the Young King of Spain,” by He- 
lene Vacareseco, in the American 





Monthly Review: of Reviews for June. 
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The Home Circle. 


HOW HORATIUS KEPT THE BRIDGE* 











Then out spake brave Horatius 
The captain of the gate: 
“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods ? 


“And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame— 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 


“Wow down the bridge, sir consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play 

In yon st ht path a thousan 


_ } 
y raig! I 
May we ll be stopped by three. 


Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me? 
The: t spoke Spurius Lartius— 


A Ramnan proud was he: 
“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
And out spake strong Herminius— 
Of Titian blood was he: 
“J will abide on thy left side 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


“Horatius,” quoth the consul, 
As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless three. 
For Romans in Rome’s quarrels 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


Then none was for a party— 
Then all were for the State; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 
—Lord Macaulay. 





ANOTHER STORY OF STEP “ENS 





Our readers will reeall the story 
last week’s Progressive Farmer of 


Lineoln’s meeting with that man of 
little body and great mind, A. H. 


Stephens, of Georgia. Here is anoth- 
er story of him, told by Lippincott’s 
Magazine: 

Alexander Stephens, Vice-President 
of the a striking 
example of a great mind in an insig- 
nificant body. He used to speak of 
himself as weighing ninety pounds, 
dressed. History accords him a place 
as one of the greatest statesmen fur- 
nished by the South. Although he be- 
came prominent in secession councils, 
he clearly foresaw the folly of seces- 
sion, and it was due to his influence 
and efforts that Georgia was onc of 
the last States to secede. Opposed to 
him was Robert Toombs, the most 
rabid fire-eater in the South, who 
made himself notorious by his vindic- 
tiveness after the war, and who boast- 
ed he die 
Toombs was of gigantic build, always 
spoke in a loud, bombastic way, and, 
for all his ability, was a good deal of 


Jonfederacy, was 


would unreconstructed. 


a bully. Although Stephens and 
Toombs early became leaders of rival 
factions in Georgia, they did not 


chance to mect until 1857, when they 
were retained as opposing attorneys 
in a lawsuit at the Washington Coun- 
ty Court House. Toombs strode into 
the court house before the court con- 
vened, and asked the sheriff in a loud 
tone: 

“Sheriff, where is this man Steph- 
ens? T’ve heard a Jot about him, but 
T never saw him.” 

“That’s Mr. Stephens sitting there 
rail,’ replied the © sheriff, 
pointing to a little man huddled up 


on the 
on the rail to the bar. Toombs march- 
ed over to the rail, gazed down con- 
temptuously, and roared: 

“So you are Alexander Stephens! 
Why, I could eat you for my break- 
fast.” 

“Well, Senator,” replied 
in the shrill falsetto that 
wes never forgotten, “if 


Stephens, 
onee heard 
should 


eat me, you would have more brains 


you 


in your stomach than you ever had in 


your head 





TIME OF NIGHT. 


An Irishman accosted a gentleman 
on the street late at night with a re- 


quest for the time. The gentleman, 


suspecting that Pat wished to snatch 
his watch 


1g 
a 


, gave him a stinging rap on 


the nose, with the remark, “It has just 


struck one.” “Be  jabers,” retorted 
Pat, “Om glad oi didn’t ax yees an 

” 
hour ago! 


B 


*T is is No. 49 of our series of the World's 
sest Poeins, arrsnged especially for THE PRo- 
#RESSIVE FARMER by the evitor, Io tno) 
series sele tions from the following authors 
2ave already appeare}: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 

rs Browning. Lord Byron, Campbeil, Eugeoe 
Field, Goldsmith, Le’'gh Hut, Holines, O var 

h»yyain, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Markh» m., 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Among the few general counsels 


i which I venture humbly to offer on 
| this matter, the first and most impor- 
{tant for the unread man to remember 

Beware of literary supersti- 
Naturally, the timid 
| whom I have in mind is liable to feel a 


|is this: 
| tion. seeker 
‘little awed before enthroned literary 
| authority. In a sense, it is the proper 
| attitude for a beginner, but it must 
| be accompanied by a courageous ad- 
|herence to his own impressions. For 
|example. if some one has advised you 
| to read the “Iliaad,” and you cannot, 


| for the life of you, see anything in it, | 


the 
shamefully 


| : ° 
while, at same time, you 
that it a 


and that it is your moral 


are 


conseious is 
‘ 


| ‘elassic,” 
duty to enjoy it in spite of yourself— 
the thing to do is to be perfeetly hon- 
est with yourself, and put Homer by— 


at all events, for the time. The 


day 


jmay come when, through the ehanges | 


wrought in your taste by various 


other reading, you may enjoy 
after and 


generations of men have delighted in 


realize why 






So 


him—why, in short, his works 
' 


' classic. 


in your trying to feel what you don’t 


| 
| feel; for reading is nothing if not sin- | 
! 


; cere, and its profit is not easily sep- 
‘arable from its pleasure. I have taken 


i those world-famous books which, gath- 
lered from every branch of literature, 


| 
compose the heterogeneous assem- 


WHAT AN UNREAD MAN SHOULD READ. 


Tomer, 


many — 
are ! 


| Meanwhile, however, there is no use | 


the “Iliad” merely as an example of | 


THE WISE MEN OF NEW YORK 





‘Wise’ Menof tho Metropolis 


| 
| Edward B.k Tak3s a Gentle Fling at the 
The wisest person in Ameriea is the 
New York man who has never traveled 
'a hundred miles beyond the borders of 
his own city. To him travel is unnec- 
essary, for whither would he travel? 
Alpha 
of human ken. The sun, for 
him, rises each morning just beyond 
| the 3rooklyn Bridge and 
' evening in the North River. 


| New York 


and 


Ilis city is at onee the 
Omege 


sets cach 
In short, 


is America. 


side of its domain is simply to camp | 


And the few—the 


millions—who live “beyond 


out. 
odd 


pale” simply live to watch what New 


seventy and 


Yorkers do, how New Yorkers dress, 
New 


New Yorkers say.— 


Yorkers read, what 
Edward Bok, 
| the May Ladies’ Ilome Journal. 


what books 


i? 
in} 


HE VALUED THE HONOR. 


ted with the saying that it is vastly 
easier to live up to the obligations of 
a play king than to those of a real 
,one; and the same thought, /with a 


pressed by President Lincoln. In 1862, 
says a writer in the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, Col. Alexander of Topeka, who 
| Pe rap? 
; was an intimate friend of the Presi- 
dent, visited him at Washington, and 


i found him in a greatly depressed state 


of mind. 


| blage of the immortals, and all of ' 


which the bewildered unread 


man, ' 


/ when he takes his first respectful look | 


at their embattled names on the book- 


shelf, superstitiously feels it his 
lmighty responsibility to  digest.— 


| Riehard Le Gallienne, in June “Suce- 
cess.” 


CARNEGIE’S ADVICE TO YOUNG BUSI- 


NESsS MEN. 
We make the following extract 
from the Outlook’s review of Mr. Car- 


negie’s new book, “The Empire of 
Business”: 

The initial chapter in the present 
volume is an address to young men on 
“The Road to Business Sueeess,” and 
throughout the volume a large part 
of Mr. Carnegie’s observations are 
primarily for the guidance of those 
Tn this first 
address he puts into the foreground 
what he regards as the three supreme 


The first 


entering business life! 


perils to business success. 


of these, naturally enough, is “the 
drinking of liquor.” The danger 


which he puts second to this is speeu- 
lation—a temptation that more and 
with the 
exchanges, 


more constantly, 
of 
men of the very finest type in business 
life. 

“When I was a telegraph operator 


develop- 


ment our confronts 


Says Mr. Carnegie: 


here, we had no exchanges in the city, 
but the men or firms who speculated 
on the Eastern exchanges were nee- 
essarily known to the operators. They 
eould be eounted on the fingers of one 


hand, These men were not our citi- 
zens of first repute. They were re- 


I have lived 
to see all these speeulators irreparab- 


garded with suspicion. 


ly ruined men, bankrupt in money 


and bankrupt in character. There is 


searcely an instance of a man who 


has made a fortune by speculation 


and kept it. Gamesters die poor, and 
there is certainly not an instance of 
2 speeulater who has lived a life ered- 
itable to himself or advantageous to 
the community. The man who grasps 
the morning paper to see first how his 
speculative ventures the e 


upon X- 


changes are likely result unfits 


the 
proper solution of business prob- 


to 


himsclf for calm consideration 
and 
lems....Say to the tempter who asks 
you to risk your small) savings, that 
if 
are 


ver you decide to speeulate you 
to 
and well-eonducted house where they 


determined go to a regular 


cheat fair. You can get fair play and 
about an equal chance upon the red 
in such a place. Upon the 
You 


might as well try your luck with the 


exchange you have neither. 
, ) ” 
three-card monte man. 

The third greatest danger to busi- 
ness suceess is tl 


Mr. ( 


never to be done, but he does urge that 


1e indorsing of notes. 


‘arnegie does not say that this is 


it is never to be done by a person who 
is already in debt. 
debt 


“When a man in 
it not 
his own eredit or his own eapital he 


He 


indorses for another, is 


risks, it is that of his ereditors. 
violates a trust.” 


You have asked for greater under 


shall bi 


blessing. 


standing of the truth, and it 


given you, as you earn the 


Have no fear. Simply trust God, an 


d 
a 


rest.—“God’s Light as it Came to Me. 





“This being President isn’t all it is 
cracked up to be, is it, Mr. Lineoln?” 
inquired Colonel Alexander. 

“No,” said Lincoln, his eyes twink- 
ling momentarily. 
like the 


“IT feel sometimes 
Irishman, who, after being 


, ridden on a rail, said, ‘Begorry, if it 





| 


Id 


wasn’t for the honor av th’ thing, 
rather walk! ” 





MAXIMS FOR THE MARRIED. 





A Conan Doyle gives the following 
maxims for married folks in his “A 
Duet :” 

1. Sinee you are married you may 
as well make the best of it. 

2. So make some maxims and try to 
live up to them. 

3. And don’t be discouraged if you 
fail. You will fail, but perhaps you 
won't always fail. 

4. Never both be cross at the same 
time. Wait your turn. 

5. Never cease to be lovers. If you 
cease, some one else may begin. 

6. You 
before you were 
Don’t for get it. 

7. Keep yourself at your best. 
a compliment to your partner. 

8. Keep your ideal high. 


were gentleman and lady 
husband and wife. 


It is 


You may 
miss it, but it is better to miss a high 
one than to hit a low one. 

9. A blind love is a foolish one. En- 
courage the best. 

10. Permanent mutual 
necessary for 


respect is 


a permanent mutual 
love. 

11. The tight cord is the easiest to 
snap. 

12. If you take liberties be prepared 
to give them. 
only one thing worse 
public; that 


13. There is 


than quarrels in is 
saresses. 

14. Money is not essential to happi- 
ness, but happy people usually have 
enough. 

15. To save some. 

16. The easiest way of saving is to 
do without things. 

17. If you can’t, then you had bet- 
ter do without a wife. 

18. The man who respects his wife 
does not turn her into a mendicant. 
Give her 

19. Tf 
expense. 

20. In 
always for the worst and hope for the 
best. 


a purse of her own. 


you save, save at your own 


all matters of money prepare 


“Now, Luey, [ want you to solve an 
I 


gave you one kitten, and your aunt 


example in arithmetic. Suppose 
gave you two more, how many kittens 
would you have?” 

“Seven.” 

“Oh no;-one and two are three.” 

“Yes, but T’ve got 


four kittens at 


home now.’—Boston Home Journal. 


“What’s the trouble, Willie?’ 


Mrs. Brown to her small son, who was 


said 


erying. 
“My kite fly.” sobbed Willie, 
“and T made it out of fly paper, too.” 
Little Chroniele. 


wont 











Ilold to your purpose to have a per- 
fect character, as a helmsman holds to 
I There 
is danger in eyery deviation.—‘Sue- 


is course along a rocky coast. 





” 
Cess, 


To live out- | 


the | 


bustle of the city 
His Majesty Edward VII. is eredi- | 





. 
Our Social Chat. 
‘* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, NW. ©. * 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and someof the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE KEQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and von wai as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 





| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication, 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


! 
I play the rogue this week and give , 


Social Chat the pleasure of reading a 
portion of a private letter from the 
far-away State of Michigan. I am so 
glad that old 
and the birds and wild flowers in pro- 


{ 


fusion. 


we have great forests, 


It affords one so much pleas- 
ure to steal away from the hurry and 
and wander 


hours in the woods, gathering wild 


flowers. 


‘tude fills your being as the vases are 


slightly different turn, was once ex- | 
| 
'man! 


filled with their graceful, tender 


| 
beauty, and you realize that all beauty , 


is not dependent on the exertion of 
We too have the Efiglish spar- | 


'row but they do not seem to be quite 


/ since; however, 





so numerous as they were some years 
we should be glad to 


be rid of them, and then perhaps the | 


song birds would not fear to come | 


'near and cheer us with their songs. 


we are glad to have her with us. I 
wish very much that we could have a 
general and genuine reunion of all the | 
members of this department. | 


' 
Well, Swindell has come again and | 
i 


There | 
are some who have not greeted us in a 
I would be delighted 
to hear from all of them. 


that very few of 


long, long time. 
It may be 
us have learned to 
and that has affeet- 
ed our letter writing to some extent. 

Bv the way, did you put powdered | 
borax in the hens’ nests so that the 


' 


make haste slowly 


little chicks will be free from vermin 
when they make their advent? Try it. 

Please see if your name is in this 
list (I mean to eall some names each 
week until you hear and _= answer). 
Where are Jack, Blacksmith, Rose B., 
Literature, Alvin Horton, and Lucy ? 
Will you let me know? 

I am ‘glad that Hugh M. puts some 
new These 
brain-teasers will exercise our knowl- 
edge of North Carolina geography. 

The Washington correspondent of 
the Progressive Farmer reports for us 
a quite interesting interview with Dr. 


Wiley. AUNT JENNIE. 


conundrums before us. 





WE EAT TOO MUCH MEAT. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—Anent the high 
prices of beef, Doctor Wiley, the Chief 
Chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in an interview makes some 
interesting remarks about eating. lis 
views may interest Social Chat read- 
ers. 

In the first place, he says that peo- 
ple eat too much. This is especially 
true of those who do not take a great 
amount of exercise. Although not in 
any sense a vegetarian, the Doctor be- 
lieves in little or no meat for break- 
He states that 
meat three times a day as many people 
eat it is entirely beyond the needs of 
On the other hand, he 
says that cereals contain all the nour- 


fast, other than eggs. 


the system. 


ishment necessary to all animal fune- 
tions and hard labor, in a form well 
suited to digestion and capable not 
only of maintaining the body in a per- 
feet condition, but also of furnishing 
the energy necessary to the hardest 
kind of manual labor. The waste ma- 
terial in cereals, he says, is very small 
as compared with meat (which econ- 
tains a large amount of water). In 
fact, the ordinary wastes, such as the 
bran and germ are among the most 
nutritive components of the cereals 
and both health and economy would be 
conserved as a rule, by their consump- 
tion, instead of rejecting them as in 
the ordinary process of milling. 

“It is well known,” he states, “that 
men who are nourished from cereals 
are capable of the hardest and most 
enduring manual labor. Meats 
quickly digested, furnish an abund- 
ance of energy soon after consump- 
tion, but are not retained in the diges- 
tive organism long enough to sustain 
On the 


other hand cereal foods are slowly di- 


are 


permanent muscular energy. 


gested, furnish the energy necessary 
to digestion and the vital funetions in 
a more uniform 
better suited to 


manner and are thus 
sustain hard manual 
period of time.” 

In short, the Doctor’s suggestion is 


labor for a long 


of greater use of cereals, such as corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, rice, ete., as suitable 
articles of diet, and the use of meats 





for H 


And what a sense of grati- | 


more in the making of soups, stews, 
'and the like, with not more than one 
| 

heavy meat meal each day. 





If the whole American people would 
suddenly adopt such a course of liv- 
ing, there is no doubt where the price 
of meat would go. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


VII. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—After a long, 
long time, I again make my appear- 
) ance. I confess that I‘d rather listen 
than talk. 





esting letters in the Chat that it is 
truly disappointing to get the paper 
when the department is omitted for 
lack of letters. I am so glad to know 
of the premiums offered to the Chat- 
terers. Then I know there will be some 
interesting letters for us all to read. 


Though my days do not reach back | 


to the old time before the war, I will 


tell some few things I have heard 
from my father and mother; both 
!were children of slave owners. My 


! father helped to look after the slaves, 


and I don’t suppose that was a very 
easy job. When the war 

father and three of his 
fought bravely through and laid down 


eame on 


| their arms and came home safe. Fath- 


er was wounded five times, was eap- 
tured twite, and had the small-pox. 

It seemed to me that it is best that 
the slaves were set free. I believe God 
in His Almighty power ruled. 

My father remembers when bread: 
vas cooked on old hoes. The plows 
were not half so handy then as they 
are now. People then generally wore 
homespun clothes, though some wore 


silks and broadcloth. People did not ! 


plant so much cotton as they do now, 


|for it all had to be picked by hamd. 


There were not so many railroads, tel- 
egraph lines, telephones, electric ears, 
and many such things as there are to- 
day. What changes have been made 
in the last century! 
I think; don’t you? 


It is wonderful 


SWINDELL. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





MORE CONUNDRUMS. 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—Our county 
paper, the Williamston Enterprise, 


copied from the Progressive Farmer 
the North Carolina counties puzzle 
published a few weeks ago. And now 
one of the Enterprise readers has sug- 
gested twenty-five other conundrums, 
the answer to each of which is the 
name of a North Carolina county. I 
think these puzzles interesting 
and instruetive, and that you may see 
the list prepared by our Martin Coun- 
ty man, I send it herewith: 

1. A lady standing on brink of prec- 
ipice dressing her hair? 

2. What a railroad attorney shows 
a conductor, first word of a very pop- 
ular novel, and a receptacle for water? 

3. Young man, with fence between 
himself and sweetheart, to 


very 


wishing 
kiss her good-bye, says ?— 

4. A peculiar characteristic of the 
‘at, nominative singular of a Latin 
pronoun, and an improper plural for 
“man” 4 

5. One half the name of a popular 
pickle and an “article” ? 
and 


6. Hypnotie vision 


name, 


a girl’s 

7. The change of a letter makes it 
what men wager for. 

8. A favorite stew. 

9. Outer covering of a chestnut and 
a Chinese beverage. 

10. On the decline. 

11. Keenest part of a razor and a 
consonant. 

12. To encore, an exclamation, part 
of a lock. 

13. A common 
tower. 


-arrier and a small 


14. County whose capital is the 


of a girl. 
A guinga chicken standing in an 


name 
15. 

alley. 
16, 
17; 

house. 


Cutting the soil. 
A narrow street and a personage 


18. Portion of a fish and a familiar 
way to cross a stream. 





19. The name of a martyr Presi: 
dent. 

20. These are my two children, 
daughter 2 


21. Point of a compass, part of a 
hog and 20 ewt. ; 
22. Spelled backwards what a 
waiter always expects. 


23. John, will you do 
Yes——? 

24. A place of public sale and a 
house of entertainment for travellers. 

25. A county that is not old. 

I shall probably send the solution 
within two or three weeks. 


HUGH M. 


me a favor? 


Martin Co., N. C. 


There are so many inter- | 


brothers | 











FROM THE PR 











Dear Aunt Jennie :—] send 
with my name for the “Magic T 
er.” I thank Mr. Parker aia bei 
ily in advance, as [ . 
greatly pleased. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. J. 
Harrisburg, N. ©. 


here 


heart 
Shall] bd 


know | 


G. SMITH, 


oe 
FROM MICHIGAN 

We are having our 
now. 





‘ pring flowers 
I am curious to know 1, 
: “wild woods” fare in this > 


OW v 
2 OUR 





¥eanant & 
erans of the Givil War wi, oe 
have talked about it, ean’ ‘et 4 
the South has wild flowers ad Ga 
at spring time as with us B oa 
they weren’t trained to « ee 
kindlier moods. But oy, ; 
nearly all slain by the { a 
butcher, the dollar hunver of : 7 
| North is too omnipotent for 7 
“Soon the birds will : 
When a child, vast floc] B 
a constant autumn and « 6 4 
panion of my lonely lift ld. a 
| ducks, black-birds, blue-birds. nj: 
,1 haven’t seen a pigeon ifteen 
| years, a flock of over two binds of 
| kind is a novelty now, sparrows er 


cepted. 


! 

| . . 

| All woodlands are fenced and cattle 
attle 


ches devour and 
trample God’s innocent loycliness ints 


|the mire of death! 
| Mammon, money. and {} 
| Calf! 

I send a few 
lets with eyes 
| dancing sea.” 
South ? . 

An article from your North ( 
lina Botanist, and ornitholovist on 
North Carolina spring birds and floy. 


uld 


|horses, sheep and hogs 


1@ Golden 


of our wild woods Vio- 
as “blue as the wide 
Do you _ haye them 
aro- 
' 


| 


| CFs, their beauty and usefulness, w 





interest me—and perhaps 








, KEEP YOOR PROMISE 





“Ethel, I want you to do an errand 
for me as soon as you finish your din- 
ner,” said Mrs. Dorn to her daughter. 

“But, mama, you told me I might go 
after dinner to see 





Flora’s rabbits,” 
“Oh, some other will do 
well.” 

“The rabbits are 


city in the morning, mamma; if 


day ag 
to be sent to the 
I 
don’t see them this afternoon, I never 
shall,” said the child in a grieved tone, 

“Well, IT can’t help it. 
must be 


That errand 
done. Laura is away and 
there is no one else to send.” 
Ethel said no more, but her eyes fill- 
ed with tears and she left the 
without finishing her dinner. 
“You might have kept 
home, you know,” said Mr. Dorn. 
“Yes,” replied Mrs. Dorn, “if I had 
only thought of it, but I didn’t.” 
“And the errand might wait.” 
“When I tell a child to do a thing, 
it must be done, or government would 
be at an end. 


room 


Laura at 


My word in such mat- 
M 1 h mat 
ters must be respected.” 

It seems strange that this mother 


en) 


Ta 
pi 


could be so particular about keeping 
her word where her own interests were 
involved, and yet break it so easily 
where the child’s pleasure was ¢ 
cerned; yet there are many such moth 
ers, and thev haven't the slightest idea 
that they are lacking in consistency. 
S. Rosalie Silly in the Housekeeper. 





YOUNG MFN AND SPECULATIO¥ 





Whether the young man w! 
his first speculative ventur 
is 


loses the result equally bad. Ii 


there is any difference at 


favor of the man who con 18 
loser in his first venture. With him & 
least there is a chanee that ne 
wake up to the hopelessness of 
lation as a means of acquiring weal 


] result 


and that the lesson taught wi!! 
in leaving him 
ber of society, 
thinks that he may get along l 
ping into the honey-pots of others. 
So writes James J. Hill, Presi 
the Great Northern Railway, 
Saturday Evening Post. I 
ues: d 
“Now and then men arise whe har 
pen to make a suecess of spec ates 
who make something out of nothine 
These men are so rare that the enum 
list may be checked off on the 
of two hands. Unfortunately t! wad 
taken as fair examples, instead °! ee 
traordinary exceptions. Their 
and fame are paraded in Ui 
prints and the public mind is | 
by chronicles of their sueces rie 
tures. That they stand as survi'™” 
of a system that has wreeked (0" 
sands and hundreds of thousaics ¢ 
not taken into account. The nalen= 
nates who have wone down to mui’ 
beggary are never heard of. | a 
not interesting and_ their his ey 
never finds the light of day gi 
where, here ard there, one more 
perate than the rest puts an 
his existence under sensational 


a useful working menr 


‘ ° ho 
instead of a drone Wi 


W dip: 


nt of 
the 
ontin- 


fingers 


are 


names 
hall 
phase 






to 






cir 










cumstances.” 
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The Progressive Farmer, June 3 1903 
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christian Life Column 


Children’s Column. 





ROOSEVELT ON THE BIBLE. 





By request President Roosevelt re- 

ontly sent a letter to the Strawbridge 

Church, Baltimore, Ep- 

worth League. His subject was “The 
Bible,” and .he said: 


Methodist 


“Eyery thinking man, when he 
thinks, realizes what a very large 
nunber of people tend to forget that 
i teachings of the Bible are so in- 
sepwoven and entwined with our whole 
ete and social life that it would be 
1 ily—I do not mean figuratively, 
I »y, an jiterally—impossible for us to 
what that life 
be if these teachings were re- | 

We would lose almost all the 
rds by which we now judge both 
and all the | 


rds towards we, with | 





ourselves 


to 


private morals; 
which 
r less resolution, strive to raise 


s. Almost every man who has, 
life work, added to the sum of ! 
achievement of which the race 
if of which 


at :lmost every such 


our people are 


man _ has } 
his life work largely upon the 


chines of the Bible. Sometimes it 


te: 

ha en done unconsciously, more of- 
ten conseiously, and among the very 
grentest men a disporportionately 
large number have been diligent and 
close students of the Bible at first 
hand. 


“Lincoln—sad, patient, kindly Lin- 
eoln, who, after bearing upon his 
weary shoulders for four years a 
greater burden than that borne by any 
other man of the ninteenth century, 
laid down his life for the people whom, 
living. he had served so well—built up 
upon sarly 


his entire reading his 





study of the Bible. He had mastered 
mastered only one or two other books, 
notably Shakespeare; mastered it so, 
that he beeame almost ‘a man of one 
hook, who knew that book and who 


instinctively put into practice what he : 


had been taught therein; and he left 
his life as part of the crowning work 
of the century that has just closed. 

“You may look through the Bible, 
from cover to cover, and nowhere will 
you find a line that can be construed 
into an apology for the man of brains 
who sins against the light. On the 
contrary, in the Bible, taking that as 
a guide, you will find that because 
much has been given to you much will 
be expeeted of you, and a heavier con- 
demnation is to be visited upon the 
able man who goes wrong than upon 
his weaker brother who cannot do the 
harm that the othcr does, because it 
is not in him to do it. 

“| plead, not merely for training of 
the mind, but for the moral and spir- 
itual training of the home and the 
church; the moral and spiritual train- 
ing that‘ have always been found in, 
and that have ever accompanied the 
study of, this book, which, in almost 
every civilized tongue, can be deserib- 
ed as ‘The Book,’ with the certainty of 
all understanding you when you so de- 
seribe it. 

“The of 


the Bible, though, of course, infinitely 


immense moral influence 
the most important, is not the only 
power it has for good. In addition 

is the unceasing influence it ex- 
cris on the side of good taste, of good 
literature, of proper sense of propor- 
of simple and. straightforward 
Writing and thinking. 

This is not a small matter in an 
age when there is a tendeney to read 
much that even, if not actually harm- 

: moral grounds, is yet injurious, 
because it represents slipshod, sloven- 
ly thought and work; not the kind of 
serious thought, of serious expression, 
which we like to see in anything that 
#08 into the fibre of our character. 


‘The Bible does not teach us to 
shirk -diffienlties, but to overcome 
them. That is a lesson that each one 
of us who has children is bound to 


teach these children, if he or she ex- 
pects to see them become fitted to play 


the our 


part of men and in 


World, 


women 


“If we read the Bible right we read 
& book which teaches us to go forth 
and do the work of the Lord; to do the 
vork of the Lord in the world as we 
dit; to try to make things better in 
‘is world, even if only a little better, 
cause we have lived in it. That kind 
work ean be done only by the man 


fir 
tt 


} 


ar 


is neither a weakling nor a cow- 
irl, by the man who, in the fullest 
sense of the word, is a true Christian 
Tike Great Heart, Bunyan’s hero. 
We plead for a closer and wider and 
deeper study of the Bible. so that our 
people may be in fact as well as in 
theory ‘doers of the word and 
hearers only.’ ” 


not 


: j that a civil engineer’s wife 
it absolutely; mastered it as, later, he ' 


i ilist’s, “Mamie’ 


THE ANCIENT ROMAN. 


Oh, the Roman was a rogue, 
He erat, was you bettum; 
He ran his automobilis 
And smoked his cigarettum: 
He wore a diamond studibus 
And elegant cravatum, 
A maxima cum laude shirt, 
And such a stylish hattum! 


He loved the luscious hic-haec-hock, 
And bet on games and equi; 

At times he won; at other, though, 
He got it in the nequi; 

He winked (quousque tandem 2) 

At puellas on the Forum. 


|! And sometimes even made 


Those goo-good oculorum! 


He frequently was seen 
At combats gladiatorial 
And ate enough to feed 
Ten boarders at Memorial; 
fe often went on sprees, 
And said, on starting homus, 
“Tie labor, opus est, 
Oh, where’s my hic-hic-domus ?”’ 


Although he lived in Rome— 
Of all the arts the middle— 


| He was (exeuse the phrase) 


A horrid individ’1; 
Ah, what a different thing 
Was the homo (dative, homini). 
Of far away B. C. 
From us of Anno Domini. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





A NEW GAME. 





Here is a novel and amusing way of 
entertaining young people and older 
folk at parties or family gatherings. 
Let the hostess act as a fortune-teller, 
who will give each man present the 
name of his future wife, according to 


his occupation. Then have those pres- 


ent guess what these names should be. | 


To make the subject clear, tell them 
will 
Here’s a list of some oth- 
Eliza”; a 


be 
“Bridget.” 


ers: A chemist’s, “Ann 


| ; ° ; 
‘ gambler’s, “Betty”; a humorist’s, “Sal- 


ly”; a clergyman’s, “Marie”; a shoe- 


maker’s, “Peggy”; sexton’s, “Belle”; 
porter’s, “Carrie”; dancingmaster’s, 


“Grace”; milliner’s, “Hattie”; garden- 
er’s, “Flora”; judge’s, “Justine”; pug- 
?; pianist’s, “Octavia”; 
life-saver’s, “Caroline”; upholster’s, 
“Sophy”; astronomer’s, “Stella”; doc- 
tor’s, “Patience”; fisherman’s, ‘“Net- 
ty”; gasman’s, “Meta”; marksman’s, 
“Navy.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








BuUND IN HONOR. 





“There Paul. She has 
been visiting at Lulu Hardy’s,” 
Constance Stacy to Eleanor 
“Now we shall find out whether Lu- 
lu’s father is as stern as he looks, and 


is Jeanie 
said 


Ames. 


why Mrs. Hardy has such a sad, woe- 
begone face.” 

The two girls joined Jeanie, who 
greeted them very pleasantly. They 
walked on and presently 
Miss Constance, bent on gaining in- 
formation, inquired after Lula. 

“Lulu is well, and sent her love to 


together, 


all the girls,” said Jeanie. 

“And did you enjoy yourself at Ar- 
lington?’ asked Eleanor. 

“Very much indeed. Lulu’s home 
is lovely, and she is so very thought- 
ful of her friends. It seems as though 
she cannot do enough for a guest.” 

“Isn’t her father awful queer and 
“He 
frowns so in church, and never seems 
to himself. I 
imagine how you dared to stay in the 


cross?’ pursued Constance. 


be enjoying cannot 
house with him.” 

Jeanie’s face was quite a study; her 
dark eyes almost flashed as she turned 
to Constance, saying: 

“Mr. Hardy is a kind, good man, 
and Lulu’s father besides; but if he 
were what you seem to fancy, do you 
suppose I would tell you? I could not 
be so mean. Mother has always told 
me that what I see 
friend’s house is sacred, and to chat- 
ter things which a friend might not 


or hear in a 


wish to have known, would be un- 
worthy of a lady.” 

At the corner the girls separated, 
Constance and Eleanor looking rather 
ashamed, and Jeanie walking down 
the street with a very stately step. 
holding her head high. That she should 


be supposed capable of tale-telling was | 


her 


for 


honora- 


wont ay 
’ co 
a gre an 


syanee to her, 
nother had ned her 


to be 


ble.—Exchange. 





The golden age is not in the past, 
but in the future; not in the origin of 
human experience, but in its consum- 
mate flower; not opening in Eden, but 
out from Gethsemane.—Chapin. 





Look in all things for the beauty 
which is their soul, and shall fill your 
soul. Seek it and dwell in it, for 
rightly understood, it is a part of your 
deepest life——Henry W. Foote. 





N ature 


ature Study. 


THE PARTRIDGE. 





Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson, of Greens- 
boro, author of “Stories of Bird Life.” 
contributed to the Atlantic Education- 
al Journal, the following sketch of the 
partridge or quail, (colinus virgin- 
ianus) called the “Bob 
White.” Says Mr. Pearson: 

This bird probably 


wealth into the 


sometimes 


brings more 
Southern States than 
of the 

They are such uni- 
among sportsmen that 
thousands of men the 


does any other 
feathered tribe. 


one species 
versal favorites 
journey to 
South each winter to shoot them. 
travel, in the building of elub-houses, 
of of 


trainers and guides, hundreds of thou- 





in the employment numbers 


sands of dollars are annually put into 


icireulation. Besides this, the hunters 


| 
| 
| 
| 


land-owners for the 


gunning on their 


}usually pay the 


| privilege o prem- 
universal custom over 
the South the 


sportsmen regularly to pay the taxes 


lises. It is a 


ilarge areas of for 


jon the land for the tole nrivilege of 
shooting on it. 
§ 


| North Carolina, over $7,000 was paid 


In Guilford County, 


;in taxes the past year by parties who 
More 


i; than twice this sum was paid by the 


hold contracts of this character. 
sportsmen to trainers, wardens, and 
cooks. 

this 
there are 
some things which ean of a surety be 
said in its favor. The sportsmen who 
pay for the privilege of hunting, em- 
ploy wardens to keep away the heter- 
of loeal 


many of whom are pot hunters, and 


Whatever may be said against 
system by lovers of birds, 





ogeneous throng gunners, 
some even who frequently spend their 
“for fun” every 
sparrow, thrush, 
woodpecker which may happen to ap- 


time in shooting 


mocking-bird, or 





;pear. Sportsmen hunt only during a 
small period of the year, and their kill- 
ing, as a rule, does not cause any ex- 
In winter, 
when severe weather renders difficult 
the task which the birds have of ob- 


tensive losses to the birds. 


taining their food, it is the custom 
the 
seraped away at different places about 
the fields and bushels of peas, wheat, 
and cracked corn put out for them. 


of the sportsmen to have snow 


The partridges soon learn these 
places, and come here regularly for 
the food so kindly spread for them. 
Nor are they the only birds which 
profit by this generosity. Many other 
grain and seed eating birds enjoy 
these opportunities and gather at 


these wonderful spots of plenty. Quan- 
tities of the little feathered people are 
thus tided over periods of temporary 
famine. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that in sections where this 
tax-paving system has been put into 
practice the numbers of partridges 
are on the increase. 

The partridge makes her nest on the 
ground beneath some bush or grass 
cluster, and there deposits her hand- 
ful of pure white eggs, the beauty of 
which is soon marred by the stains 
from the dead grass blades on which 
they rest. The number of eggs laid 
in a nest varies from twelve to twen- 
ty. The young are able to run almost 
as soon as hatched. One of the most 
interesting experiences of our fields 
in summer is to diseover a family of 
bob-whites the young of which are as 
yet unable to fly. The parents at once 
fain lameness, and, with eries of dis- 
tress, flutter along the earth before 
the intruder, adroitly seeking to draw 
him from the vicinity. In many re- 
gions two broods of young are reared 
in a season. These families usually 
unite after the second brood appears. 
of partridges 
will cosubine their families all 
I have seen 


Sometimes two pairs 
and 
feed for a time together. 
as many as sixty of these birds togeth- 
er in the woods, and have observed 
three sizes of young accompanied by 
old birds. 

The food of the partridge in sum- 
mer consists of many kinds of grass- 
hoppers, moths, bugs, and other in- 
seets, together wth any grain which 
In 


winter the birds frequent swamps and 


nay be picked uv about the ficl!s. 


rook bottoms to gather berries from 
lhe bushes, and venture into the fields 
n excursions for weed s« eds and sueh 


grains of wheat and corn as may have 
becn left on the ground at harvest. 
The partridge is a cheerful bird. His 


clear, ringing whistle in springtime, 
which he produces in calling to his 
mate, is one of the most characteristi¢ 


notes of our meadow lands. In the au- 
tumn and winter he seldom whistles, 
except when giving the “seatter call” 
with a view of reassembling the dis- 
united after some sudden 
fright. 

These birds are easily trapped, and 


vast numbers of them are captured 


family 








In | 


¢ 
;tliree passes down his back his man- 


thus each year and sold in the local 
markets for food. If not unduly per- 
secuted these little hen-like birds may 
survive the destructive influences of 
civilization long after other 
forms of feathered life have ceased to 
exist. For, although they are shot and 
trapped so universally by man, they 
of 
the same 
cause, and the broad fields of grain 
afford them food and cover which the 
uncleared wilderness could never fur- 
nish. 


many 


have also been relieved of many 
their natural enemies by 





SCRATCH A TOAD’S BACK. 


Toads are a valuable acquisition to 





a greenhouse, for they are always | 
ready and pleased to dispose of a bug | 
or a beetle, and their sudden darts in- | 
variably bring down their prey. They | 
can be easily tamed, and, when once | 


that 
them, their friendliness is extreme. 


they find out 


There are few things more amusing | 
than to watch a toad submitting to the 


He | 


will at first look somewhat suspicious- 


operation of a back-seratehing. 


ly at the twig which you are advan- 
toward him. But after two or 


21nge 


ner undergoes a marked change; his 
eyes elose with an expression of infi- 
nite rapture, he plants his feet wider 
apart and his body swells out to nearly 
double its ordinary size, as if to ob- 
tain by these means more room for en- 
joyment. Thus he will remain until 
some movement 
which startles him, or until he has had 
as much petting as he wants, when, 
with a puff of regretful delight, he 
will reduce himself to his usual dimen- 


you make sudden 


no harm is 4 
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ENCHESTER 
“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
uniform and reliable, Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 


} USES BY THE BEST SHOTS,*SOLD EVERYWHERE 


POSE ne STI SERRA 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 


> gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
Headstones, ens and birds and please your wife. 


Iron Fence A ‘Turkey Hunt 


| is made excitable and profitable by the use cf 
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COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
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! —— i WE PAY FREIGHT. - | Draughon Turkey Caller. 

% PRE poe eer Eee Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pre- 
{ yj) &a- New Catalogue for 4 | duced, and never fails to draw them to you 
i er eee the asking, -- -. {| These callers are furnished by mail postpaid si 





75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee. 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mi ng>, N.C: 


inte Fair, 19¢Cl, 


| lo $1.°00 per vearin vour baek yard 
eciclan ares town or country, Book:et and |! Se ald Sees ae 
i) VW uist free. Shady Grove Sick | 4/8t Premium awarded at N.C, 


Fara, Warrenton, Ohio. | to each o/ above callers. 


SHOES 


FOR 


$5.00. $3.50 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $% 50 and get the best shoes n ade. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, WN. C. 























sions and hop away, bent once more on 
the pleasures of the chase.—Exchange. | 





Martha MeCulloch-Williams’s na- 
ture studies are representative of a 
high order of American literature. At 
present she is conducting an interest- 
ing series on animal life in “Suecess.” 
The deer will be her subject in the 
July issue of that magazine. 





A writer on dancing estimates that 
18 waltzes are equal to about 14 miles 
of heel-and-toe work. And yet many 
a girl who is too frail to walk down 
into the kitehen can cover about 16 
miles of ball-room floor per evening.— 
Tit-Bits. 





NORTH CARULINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


Fa RMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W 8B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. 
Rowan : ounty. 

Fecretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co: nty. 

Lecturer—J: C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—!no. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne: ounty. 

Chaplain—Rev. ®. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo, T, Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 
, Sergeant-at-Arnis—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Coun‘y. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, 

FX&CUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 

W.&B. Fl: ming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, V arrenton, 

D.J.E.tes n, Pikeville, 

Thomas J, Oldham, Teer. 





Johnson, Salisbury, 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUCTCTU RE, 
OFFICERS 

Commissioner—S. L. } atterson. 

Secr ta:y—T K. Krauncr. 

Entomologist— Franklin Sherman 

State Veterinariau—Tuit sutl_r. 

State: hemist— B. W. Kilgore 

Lo'anist and Biologist—Geraid McCar hy. 

Postoffice aduress of ull officers, Raleigh, 
AGRI ULTU: AL EXPEtIMENT &TATION 

Direc or—8. W. Ki'gore, Releigh. @ AY ay, 

Agr culturist—L. W. Burkeit, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturisi—W. F_ Massey, West Ralaigh. 





STaTE HORTI Ui TURAL SOCIBRTY. 

Pres dent—J, VauLindley, Pomona, 

Vi e-vresident—O, W. blackrall, Kittrell. 

Secretary aud Treasurer—Fra. klin Sherm;n, 
Raleigh 

Executive Comuinit ee- J, Van Lint y, Chair- 
mavu,J .« ulliver, B vou Herff, O. w. Biack- 
null, ‘I’, K, Bruner, Frauklin sherman, P, H. 
eck, 

District Vice-Pre: ident—W. L. Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newpori; Wm. Cole, 
Aaynesville; P, H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Coue, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOL IETY, 
P.esident—J. A, Lo g, Roxboro, 
Seeretsry—J. KE. P. gue, Kaleigh. 

‘Ir asurer—C. B Denson, Raieigh. 
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Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


| THE COMMONER _ 'sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.40 per year. By special arran penne we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: " . 








The Commoner alone per year.............. 

The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 
The Commoner / 
The Progressive Farmer \ 


$1 00 
1.00 


Tc gether one year | Al 
' 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 
oe ge will be entered or extended on both mailing 1 


eee. Your sub- 
sts on receipt of 
Send all orders, giviig numeund address plainly written, to . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 

















ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
The Park Region Mutual Hail Insurance Association 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 


— —RATES REASONABLE ——— 





Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 








CaLL aT Room 2, Grounp FLoor, PULLEN BuiLpine, Rateticn, N. C, 


CAPT, E. M, PACE, Gereral Agent, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Or Address 


P. 0. Box 54. 





Gleason’s Horse Book. 
| PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throuz,hout Americ: and patrouized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman «): 
the age. The whole work trea's of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding. 

Grooming, Shoeing Voctoring, lellhng Age, and General care of the Horse 

This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agent ut #2 per 
copy. A new edition hus been issued which contains ever word aud every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper und hus a 
heavy, tuugh paper binding. 





RIN REMMI RR Oe waster 














OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We ure prepared to muke this greut offer : 
tions (not your own) to ‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or #6 in renewsle 
(other than your own) anu we wil! send you a copy free prepa 

We will send uny one a copy of this work and ‘Lhe, Progressive tag 


Send us $1 in new subscrip 


kirst come, first served. Order at once 
THE PROG ADDLVA FARvoIAN, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


mer one year for only €1.25. 
Address : 
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The Progressive Farmer, June 3, 1902. 











_ Living Issues. 


PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS. 








Graduating Fssay of Mr. J. 8S. Cates, Ala 
mance County, N.C., at A. & M. Coileze 
Commencement, May 28, 1902. 

There are three primary flelds of 
work which constitute the basis of all 
agriculture. These are the soil, the 
plant, and the animal. 

If led bv the fairy hand of geology, 
we go back through unteld ages an: 
study the preparation of the world for 
human life, we find that the order of 
development was, first soil, then plants, 
then animals. 
from the origin, these same three di- 
visions still remain, and the primary 


consideration in developing the agri- | 


culture of any land is but the consid- 
eration of the problems relating to the 
development of the soil, of the plants. 
and of the animal life of that land. 
Each of these three great divisions is 
to a large extent dependent upon the 
other, but much more is man, lord, as 
he thinks, of the animal kingdom, de- 
pendent upon all of them combined. 
His great problem of food production 
is wrapped up in the preparation of 
the soil, in the growing plant and in 
the feeding animals. The extent of his 
success in these marks the degree of 
his civilization. 


THE STUDY OF THE SOIL. 


What an interesting and never end- 
ing study is that of the soil! Under 
some conditions, chaos forever; under 
others, chaos takes on complex forms, 
and life, the mystery, is before us. But 
subtle as are the workings of these 
mysterious forces which are daily or- 
ganizing crude soil material into plant 
and animal life, science has disclosed 
many of their governing laws. The 
geologist hus learned of soil forma- 
tion, the chemist of soil composition; 
the physiologist has found the essen- 
tial clements for plant growth, and 
under what conditions this growth is 
most active. The soil physicist with 
his mechanical analysis has gone even 
beyond the chem‘rt, and is able to tell 
which of two soils of the same chemi- 
cal composition is best suited for cer- 
tain purposes. Then comes the bac- 
teriologist with his tiny germs—mak- 
ing up in numbers however, what they 
lack in size—and shows their impor- 
tant work as nitrogen gatherers 
leguminous crops, their nitrification 
of organic matter in soils, and a thou- 
sand other helpful things done by 
these minute forms of life. It is now 
for the farmers to make this philoso- 
phy profitable, and it is a philosophy 
that will bear fruit whenever applied. 


in 


A MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT 

A striking example of the effect of 
this minute way of studying soil con- 
ditions is seen in some results recent- 
ly obtained in Massachusetts. <A spe- 
cialist in soil physics in that State 
was sent to Sumatra to study the 
growth of the famous Sumatra tobac- 
so, and to learn if possible its pecu- 
liar requirements. This specialist re- 
turned home with full information as 
to the character of the soil and other 
necessary facts. Referring to the map 
of the soil survey for his State he dis- 
covered that there was a strip of. sev- 
eral thousand acres, with soil almost 
identical with that of Sumatra. The 
conclusion is easily seen. Sumatra to- 


bacco was planted on the strip and the 
world has watched eagerly for results. 
A short time ago that Massachusetts 


tobacco sold on the open market for 
ten cents per pound more than the 
real Sumatra article. There is a great 
field for just such work in our own 
State, and no doubt the near future 
will see some important results. 


SOIL ADAPTATION 


Of equal importance in finding the 
plant particularly suited to certain 
soils, is the work of making certain 
soils better suited to plants.. This we 
eall improvement. In former 
years little wag known as to just what 
took place in a soil when its capacity 
for producing was doubled, and less 
was known as to what was best to make 
such a phenomenon appear. Now the 
secret has been disclosed, and _ this 
work is no longer gone at blindly, but 
the deficiency in required fertility is 
first discovered, and the remedy then 
applied. 


soil 


7 
THE PLANT 


The next primary question for con- 
sideration in agriculture -is the plant. 
Although much is known about the 
ways of plant life, little is yet known 
about the why. Two tiny seeds placed 
together, watered by the same showers, 
warmed by the same sunshine, and 
nourished by the same soil, spring up, 
one into a giant oak, towering to the 
sky, and there logks down on many 


Today, countless ages | 


generations of men; the other under 
exactly like conditions, develops into a 
strawberry vine, which on a spring 
night, some truant lad jtramp!es be: 
neath his feet and robs of its luscious 
fruit. The why of these wide diver 
gences is not yet explainel, but it is 
the plain expression of what is known 
as the law of hereditary tendency, or 
that like produces like. This is the 
basic principle upon which rests what 
has been accomplished in the improve- 
ment of our domestic plants. Already 
great improvement has been made in 
the way of developing and increasing 
the yield of many of our crops, but 
much ist yet to be done. <A noted ex- 
perimenter several years ago began 
work to inerease the yield of wheat, 
and by a process of selection alone, 
under exactly the same conditions, he 
has in three years increased the viel.i 
two bushels per acre. This same care 
if applied to our whole wheat crop. 





would, at no extra expense, increase 
the yield, at this rate, 160,000,009 
bushels. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


But the question of animal produc- 
tion is today one of North Carolina's 


zreatest questions. Practically all of 
}our pork, and a large amouni of ovr 
teef and dairy products com? from 
lthe North and West. We make no 
cheese at home. We get from other 
States more than a million pounds of 
butter yearly. In the face too of the 
| fact that the average modern cow pro- 
duces at least three hundred pounds of 
butter per year, the average North 
Carolina animal produces only 45 
pounds; with the modern beef animal 
producing 1,500 pounds of beef in two 
years, the average North Carolina ani- 
mal produces only seven hundred in 
five years, and this too at as great a 
eost for keeping per year as is ex- 
pended upon their better bred rivals. 
Tf there be philosophy on these ques- 
tions, is it not clear that it should be 
put where it will bear fruit? What 
would it mean if knowledge of the 
best methods of breeding, feeding, car- 
ing for live stock, and disposing of 
their products were widely distr:buted 
among our farming people instead of 
being the property of a Tew scientists 





| 


aud investigators? Let us see what it 
has meant to other States 


WHAT COULD BE DONE FOR DATYING 


A notable illustration is the develop- 
ment of Wisconsin in this respect. In 
1892 there was not a single agricul- 
tural student in her State college. In 
that same year there were only six 
ereameries in the whole State, and the 
dairy output of the State was only 
$5,000,000. To induce young men to 
go into the creamery business, the col- 
lege opened a twelve weeks course in 
agriculture and dairying to train them 
for the work. The first year only 
twelve men availed themselves of the 
opportunity. The next year the num- 
ber rose to thirty. Last year, just 
nine years after the establishment of 
the course, five hundred students at- 
tended. During the nine years twelve 
hundred students had taken the course 
in dairying, and instead of six cream- 
eries in Wisconsin, there are now 800, 
a Wisconsin 
the 
output instead of being worth eight 
million dollars, now brings that State 
thirty-two million. In addition, the 
dairy industry has added millions of 
dollars to the fertility of the land. 
The spending of $40,000 on a dairy 


each one managed by 


dairy school student, and dairy 


school adds each year to the State’s 
wealth $24,000,000. This too in face 
of the fact that Wisconsin is not one- 
fourth as well suited to the dairy in- 
dustry as is North Carolina. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN NORTH 

CAROLINA 

the 

done 


facts, 
ean be 
practically to develop these three sides 
of agriculture ? 

My answer is that our State must 
disseminate agricultural 
plans ‘of work, and methods of cultiva- 
tion, just as Germany disseminates 
knowledge of manufacturing. To 
reach, the masses we must send well 
equipped men into every county, not 


these 
question arises, what 


Now in view of 


but to show them how to do it. What 
expenditure of money would so richly 
repay our State as sums spent in show- 


to establish creameries, how to build 
up a worn-out field, how to fatten an 


paternalism) means progress, 
progress is what we must have. 





The conferees on the River 
Harbor Bill reached an agreement, the 


000,000. 





\ 
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knowledge, 


only ‘to tell young farmers what to do, 


ing beginners how to pack apples, how 


animal, how to spray an orchard, how 
to rotate crops? Call this paternalism 
if you please, but paternalism, often, 
(as in the case of Peter the Great’s 
and 


and 


total appropriation being about $65,- 


MR. CARNEGIE AND 1HE PHILIPPINES 





Mr. Carnegie calls his gifts of libra- 
ries to cities that agree to expend the 
them, 
the “best bargain” of his life; but the 
New York World thinks that the bar- 
gain which he tried to make with Pres- 
ident MeKinley, when he offered to 
the $20,000,000 which we 
agreed to pay to Spain for the’ Phil- 
ippines, was the best bargain Mr. Car- 
negie ever tried to make, for “it would 
have been a masterstroke alike of bus- 


money necessary to maintain 


furnish 


iness and benevolence.” This offer 
was made known to the world last 


week by Mr. George F. Seward, presi- 
the New York Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. it was made, it 


dent of 
seems, and deelined when the Treaty 
the 
condition attached was that Mr. Car- 
negie should be sent to tne islands as 


of Paris was still pending, and 
I 


® special commissioner, or «s one of 
several comimissieners, with authority 
to assure the Filipines of ou: kindly 
disposition ani to promise that the 
United States would recognize the in- 
dependence of the islands is soon as 
we had estab!shed there a stable gov- 
ernment.—Litevary Digest 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CUBA. 





The truth about Cuba? 

Is it necessary to say more than was 
told me by the resident agent of one 
of the largest New York life insurance 
He said: 

“The situation in Cuba today is un- 
precedented. Never before in the 
history of life insurance has it been 
equaled. It is actually true that the 
need here is so great, that we have 
loaned money on eighty per cent. of 
the policies we hold in the island.” 
While I Cuba for the 
World’s Work a number of tourists 
visited Havana, making in the majori- 
ty of cases the round trip of ten days 
from New York which gives from 
Wednesday until Saturday ashore. I 
met several of the visitors at the In- 
gleterra. Said one to with a 
sweep of-his arm toward the Prado: 
“No one need tell me the Cubans are 
not prosperous. Look at the crowds 
out there on the promenade. Do you 
find people better dressed on Broad- 
way? Andthe earriages. Seems to 
me even the beggars ride here. I was 
down along Obispo Street today. tt 
would do eredit to Paris. And all the 
shops were filled, too. People buying 
as if they had money to burn. Yet 
we are asked to reduee the tari on 
Humph! I don’t 


companies ? 


was in 


me, 


sugar, and all that. 
see it.” 

Two hours later one of the most 
prominent bankers in Hlavanna, a 
member of the family which has fur- 
nished the present incumbent of the 
highest position in the Cuban Cabinet, 
told’ me that his firm could close the 
doors of forty-eight of the principal 
commercial houses on mortgages if 
they chose to do so. 

“Our city looks prosperous,” he said, 
“but we are a careless people, light- 
hearted and cheerful, hardly a 
thought for the morrow. There is lit- 
tle apparent to show the territle finan- 


with 


cial condition which undoubtedly faces 
Cuba, but just as sure as the sun will 
set tonight, we are bound to be eon 
fronted with a crisis that will shake 
the foundations of our island to its 
very centre.”—A. HH. The 


World’s Work. 


Lewis in 


Youth’s Companion: The dramatie 
circumstances of General Palma’s life 
—his flight from Cuba as a proscribed 
revolutionist thirty years ago and his 
return as the first President of a free 
country—have already been mentioned 
It is evident that 
the Cubans themselves are awake to 


in the Companion. 


the picturesque character of the epi- 
sode, for one day last month was se: 
apart for general mourning through- 
out the island, out of respect to the 
‘memory of the new President’s moth- 
Her 
from the grave where they were se- 
cretly buried thirty-four years ago, 
and interred again at, Cauto; and over 
the new grave the people of the town 
have erected a monumént, the inserjp- 
tion on whieh is both. a fine tribute ‘te 
a mother and.a striking ‘example of the 
poetie feeling of.a Southern people, It 
reads as follows: 

“Candeleria Palma fell here, tired 
and sick, while following her son, who 
was fighting for the liberty of’ his 
country. 


er. remains were disinterred 


“For thirty years you 
The people of Cauto 


have slept. 
have come ‘to 
awaken you, and to say your son has 
come, his head bound with laurels as 
a reward for his virtues, to take away 
your precious remains. Arise; your 
country is free and in the hands of 
your son!” 


2 








VALUE OF THE GRADED SCHOOLS. 





The excellent results which have fol- 
lowed the work of the Thomasville 
graded school are noticeable on every 
The children, instead of loaf- 
ing and loitering about town, are seen 
hurrying through the streets to get to 
their homes where they apply them- 
selves to their lessons for the next day. 
They are quiet, orderly and_ busy, 
where six months ago they were noisy, 
idle and “smart.” But the school has 
also changed sentiment in favor of ed- 
ucation and awakened an intense de- 
sire on the part of parents to give 
their children a chance. Thomasville 
is another town now, and it is only 
beginning to feel the stirring of the 
new life which we hope will make it 
what it ought to be—one of the most 
charming little towns in North Caro- 
lina. If any of our sister towns have 
delayed in this matter of public educa- 
tion, let us urge them by what our eyes 
have seen and our hearts have felt, to 
hasten to establish a school in which 
not a few, but all the children may 
have a chance to go to school.—Thom- 
asville Charity and Children. 


hand. 





DEMOCRATIC PROSPERITY. 





So great was the increase in wealth 
and the means of producing wealth in 
America in the first year of the new 
century it is a favorite theme with the 
editors of this country and of Europe 
alike. All kinds of explanations are 
given for this wonderful development, 
but none more true than that of Mr. 
Page in the World’s Work for Jan- 
uary. “The secret of the whole new 
chapter in our history,” says Mr. Page, 
“ig this—for generations we have 
given the common man a chance to do 
his best, and he has learned to think 
while he works”; and again he says, 
“A few thousand millionaires and a 
few hundred-millionaires are merely 
incidental results of the opportunities 
of democratic life. The right train- 
ing of the hundred millions of pairs of 
hands and the hundred million brains 
that will soon make up our population 
has in it a wealth that we have not yet 
dreamed of. The inevitable achieve- 
ments of men in our democracy, if the 
democracy be kept true to the right 
training of men, will put all lands that 
hold fast to privilege-built and class- 
divided social orders relatively where 
India and China now are.” This is 
the seeret of it all—democratie equal- 
ity, a chance for all. But it must not 
be forgotten that there can be no 
equality of opportunity without equal 
opportunity for that education and 
training which will enable each indi- 
vidual to make the most of his pecu- 
liar talents. And this education must 
be free to all alike, regardless of race, 
color or previous,or present condi- 
tions. 

Again Mr. Page says in the World’s 
Work for December: “We have no 
wealth and no opportunity and no duty 
that are comparable to the wealth and 
the opportunity that efficient univer- 
sal education gives; and no other duty 


confronts us that is half so impor- 
tant.” aes 

“We hear much,” he continues, 
“about Southern natural resources 


and Southern industrial development 
which is taking long strides; but there 
is more potential wealth in the un- 
trained hands and minds of the for- 
gotten masses than in all the forests 
and rivers of 
every Southern State.” Indeed, these 
are our greatest undeveloped natural 


and mines and wells 


and minds ot the 
their 
development will yield a larger return 


6es-—the hand 


resour 
peop One dollar invested in 
than ten dollars invested in any other 
way, and the sooner we learn it the 
better it will be for us.—Prof. P. P. 
Claxton, in Atlantic Edueational Jour- 
nal. 





A proposition of sensational -inter- 
est is A, S. Greene’s suggestion for a 
new crusade, based on money instead 
of arms, for the possession of the Holy 
Land. Mr. Greene suggests that this 
is a fitting time for an international 
movement, in accordance with Christ’s 
sense of 
right, for the purchase of Palestine. 
His theory is that Turkey could be 
tempted by an offer of millions to sell, 
and that it would not be difficult to ob- 
tain the necessary funds in Christian 
Europe and America. 


teachings and our modern 





The Progressive Farmer is a reada- 
ble and valuable sheet, and richly mer- 
its the patronage of the public.—M. J. 
Butler, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 
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THE HUMAN STOMACH is sub- 
ject to many distressing affections, 
like cramnps3, cholera morbus and dys- 
entery, which, if neglected, are dan- 


is Porry Davis’ Painkiller. Took ott 





for substitutes. 25c and 50c. 


gerous. The best and quickest remedy | 





EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 













14 poe P P 

: This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
‘ clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
4 Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 
| 

| ssa VUUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
} (oewennes Sove Throat, etc., it 
| ye 

\ bottle of Canstic Balsam sold is 


i Price 81.50 
Sold by druggists, or sert by ex- 
aid, with tull directions for its 


ted to give satistaction 
tle 3 








es 
t for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, ete. Addres 


\ 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CHRONIC DISEASES :: $ 


$ ee 
ee 

, successfully treated at home bya MEDI- § | 
CAL SPECIALIST of many years experience. é ! 
Send 2c. stamp for sympton blank, 


*B,’’ LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, N.C. 4 | 
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“* THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


bene gr Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
foo Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 





We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on TRADI lity. For free book, 


How to Secure RADE-MARK write 


Patents and to 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 














RHEUMACIDE CURED HON 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyRo, N. C., May 10th, 3901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gentemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1849 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 

Smith, druggist. of 1 exington 
recommended KHEUMACI D if 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, founda it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bott eI could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me. Very resy ectfully, 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, #nd represented his 
county in the last legislautre 

Kheumscide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes, Ali drug- 
gistysellit. Price $1. : 


$65.25 TO CALIFORNIA. 


The Southern Railway announces 
the above low rate from Raleigh to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal, 
and return, allowing stop overs at 
any point west of first Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Brit- 
ish Columbia points, and will allow 
holders to go one route and return 
another. 








Imperial Council Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 11-22. 


Tickets will be sold May 26th, June 
7th, inclusive and August ist, to 
August 7th, inclusive. 

Arare opportunity to visit Cali- 
forniaand points of interest en rc ute. 
For full particulars as to limits and 
other information call on or address 
T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, 
Yarborough House Building, Ral 
sigh, N.C. 











ails ertile Soil 
t more necessary to the Farmer th 
to the Advertiser. . as 


Good Seed 
in the Advertiser's vocabulary means 
Properly Prepared Advertisments. 


ad on Good Planter 

t seed where it will w; Prop- 
erly Selected Mediums chain wane — 
among people interested in your goods. 


Careful Cultivation 

op the part of the Farmer is necessary 
®@ is to reap a good crop. The same 

careful cultivation of inquiries by an 

intelligent * Follow-up System” will 

often develop a crop of orders that 

would otherwise never have reached 


maburity. , 
© are pleased at all times to discuss 
advertising matters with you. 


Mahin Advertising Company 
CHICAGO 


































<THE TRIMPH Flew waar = 
RIUMPH FISH Ho | 
hoe Ok. 

Here is a hook from Whictr o 
no fish can escape until itis 
takeu off, even though it be 
a week. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
Scone Foam, the other two Ab 

8 close down, a: 
in the cut and hr th 
There He Is ** 

Ther? are four sizes. Made 
for fresh or sait water fel 
ing, and any size fish can be 
caught, from a Minnow toa 
Cod: The man who wants ” 
to fish for fun—for the sake \ é 
of fishihg—wili not care for ‘ - 
this hook. But there ave Oe. th 
many who like to FISH FOR ee 
FISH and such will find the . ™, } T. 

adapted i 
re by p to their j vis 

The cut shows better than 
pete? oo gg oe how the hook sii 
op rates, and description is > dless i 

The price is ONE DOLLAR A * ZEN sh 
paid, Sample mailed for ten con.’ Pot wa 
what size is wanted—large, medium, wate - 
Dozens will be assorted or’all alike) all an 
ted Don’t forget to state the size : Adit 
F. J. ROOT, 90 W. Broadway, New Yous iress: ve’ 
A Love Story of the Philippines x 

y 2 Philippines sei 
J 
The First Romance Leid in Our New Easte : 

Possessions ~ DANIEL EVERTON, Voiye an 

TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam. A “ a r 

of love and so!dier Jife in the Philipp an és 

which a co!lege-bred American Vebusaan va 

Regular, an artistocratic New York girl : os si¢ 

a lovely native Filipino maiden fi ure _— P 

spicuously. ‘ i - 

WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAIsx. gl 
bh yd York Press: ™ 
8 the only respectable Filipi ov | 
| haveseen. Theauthor has made it so ei ben ] 
he knows exactly what he is Writing about 1a) 
His characters from real life are ali dren 
ably. Moreover, they are all human—co ps les 
man that they do natural and mistake th 
things. He writes with confidence, ang he is : 
justified, not only by his knowledge of ihe m a Th 
and incidents described, which is thoronse 
but by his skill in hand/ing the Jangunce tt se: 
ability in constructing and managing a dng 
and by his true and equal insight into th la 
probabilities of his human mind ana heart 
* * Asavovel “Daniel Everton” is faint ad 
that sober common sense which meang h 
much to the reader, tired with the surfeit | ’ 
mad heroics and theatric Passion that fill nin 
book covers out of ten these days. ys ™ 
Handsome-Covers. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrations la 


by Sewell Collins. $1.20 net; postage, 10 cent, 


FUNK & WAGNALLSCOM -ubli “4 
See Poe 10) PANY. I ublisherg 








; SW YORK. sit 

a eee th 

SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED im 

th 

Via Southern Railway. ti 

an 

WRIGHTSVILLE, N. ©. " 

One fare plus $2 membership fee, 2 

round-trip tickets to Wilmington - 

N.C., and return, account of North ha 

Carolina Teachers Assembly. in 

Tickets on sale June 7th to 14th, go 
inclusive, final limit 30 days from 

date of sale. Stop over privileges Hs 
will be allowed at University Sta. 

tion, Releigh and Greensboro, to an 


accommodate parties desiring to - to 
attend Summer Schools 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


One fare for the round trip, account fo 
Southern Student Conference of 


Y.M.C. A., and Annual Confer. - 
of Y¥.W.C A. Rate Raleigh to u 
Asheville and return, $8 80. Tiok- v 
ets on sale June 13th and 14th, D 
final limit June 29, 1902. J 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. fi 

From Raleigh to Knoxville, Tenn, } 
and return, $12.65, on account of : 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick u 
ets on sale June 16th, 17th and g 
18th, June 28th, 29th and 30th; te 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re- ti 
turn limit August 15, 1902. d 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round trip, 7 
account Annual Meeting Southern b 
Educational Association. Tickets e 
on sale June 27th to July ist, with a 
final limit July 6, 1902 , except by b 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
on or before July 6th, and on pay- * 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exten- tl 
sion may be obtained up to and in ti 


cluding September 10, 1902. Rate 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and re- 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteagle, Tenn, 
and return, $17.95, on account 
Monteagle Assembly Bible School. 
Tickets on sale July 1st 2nd and 
3rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 25th; 
final return limit August 30, 1902 ' 


For full particulars, information, 














etc., call on or address, T. C. Sturgis, ; 
ity Ticket Agent, Yarborough 0 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. u 
— ( 

SOUTH CAROLINA IN- 
TER-STATE AND ff 
WEST INDIAN : 
EXPOSITION, ) 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Docembir Ist, 1901, to dune ist, 1002 . 
—— OFFERS . 

Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellent 
Service, Shortest and Quickest 
Route, Pallman Buffet sleep 

ing Car to Charleston 


on Atl Threugh 
Trains 
Call on or address any Agent, At 
lantic Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping car accommodations, &t°., 
or the undersigned : 
T. M. EMERSON, W. @, EMERSON, 
Traffic Manager. General Passenger Ager! 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


STEM WIND WATCH,CHAIN AND CHARM 
Cape fthooeensennsss3s 0, 








You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated 

Watch, warranted.alsoa ChainandCharm 

forselling 19 pack cesoft Bluineatloceach 

fend nameand adaressatonce and wewil 

orward you the Biuine and our large Pre- 

mium List, ‘No money required. Mass 
BLUINE MFG.O0O.Box 652, Concordd unction, 
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Correspondence. | 


és GREAT FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 








An Account of the Successful Session of the 
Kast Tennessee Farmers’ Convention 
by Secretary Soule. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
yention held in Knoxville this week 
was 2 record-breaker in every sense of 
the word. Ex-Governor Hoard, Mr. 
q, B. Terry, and other distinguished 
gjsitors pronounced it the most suc- 
| meeting they had ever known 


cessil 


in their wide experience. The weather 
was beautiful, though a trifle sultry, 
and the country in its fresh, spring 


yerdure lent additional charms to the 


many natural beauties of the land- 


scap 
The meeting opened auspiciously 


and the program was carried out with 


promptness and dispatch. Sufficient 
yaricty was given to the different ses- 
sions through the medium of music 
furnished by the University band and 
glee club whose selections seemed to 


fnd favor with the large crowd. 

The attendance was surprisingly 
large, reaching an aggregate of at 
Jeast 800, not including the families of 
the delegates who were in attendance. 
The University chapel, though it can 
seat more than 550 at a time, was not 


large cnough to accommodate the 
crowd. The best evidence of the en- 
thusiasm which characterized the 
meeting is found in the fact that the 


large attendance was maintained up 
to the very close of the three days’ ses- 
sion. Never before in the history of 
the institution was the attendance so 
uniformly distributed over the State, 
there being a number of representa- 
tives even from the western section 
and almost every one of the _ thirty- 
four counties in East Tennessee had 
a large delegation. Thus, the spirit 
and the work of the organization wili 
have a mueh wider and more lasting 
influence than ever before and _ the 
good resulting from such a meeting 
can never be correctly estimated. 

The addresses were all short, sharp 
and incisive and every speaker seemed 
to have put his best thought and en- 
deavor into the preparation of a paper 
that would give the farmers the in- 
formation needed in the most direct 
and practical manner, and although 
sme could not be present, every in- 
vited speaker who was absent pre- 
pared and sent a paper as an evidence 
of his good intentions. Owing to the 
fact that the meeting represents all 
the agricultural and stock interests of 
the Middle South the subjects were 
grouped and discussed under various 
topics. At the present meeting atten- 
tion was directed particularly to the 
discussion of dairy husbandry, soil 
maintenance and improvement, the 
best grasses and clovers for Southern 
conditions, the construction of silos 
and crops for the same, stock hus- 
bandry, including the feeding of beef 
cattle, the maintenance of sheep and 
the breeding of horses. The educa- 
tional needs of our people were not 
neglected. The public school interests 
were ably presented and the subject of 


agricultural edueation in the State 
Thiversity and the importance of ex- 
ending the usefulncss of the Experi- 


ent Station by giving it much needed 
State support was fully explained, and 


the opinion unanimously expresse:l 
Was that the State could not afford to 
leglect the education of its farmers 
cr the proper support of its Experi- 


tient Station in order that both the 
Collere of Agriculture and the Sta 
tion might serve the purpose for which 
hey were originally intended. 


u 


The general diseussion of the va- 
Nous topics and the question box were 
features of the Convention and it was 
‘ery gratifying to see the keen inte‘- 
l'zence and interest displayed by the 
lelegates, Their questions and an- 
Swers showed a knowledge and appre 
Cation of the subjects 


they were de- 
bating and are tangible evidence that 
ian people are grasping the relation 
 scientifie facts to farm manage- 
ment and that they will employ the in- 
formation so gained to the best advan- 
‘age and to the rapid and natural im- 
Provement of agricultural practice in 
East Tennessee. 

The same officers were elected by ac- 
Clamation for the ensuing year, 
number of changes were 
made in the county vice-presidents at 
the request of the delegations from 
those countiés. The success of the 
meeting is to be attributed in a large 
Measure to the activity and interest- 
of the county vice-presidents. 

mong the resolutions passed the 
llowing are worthy of mention as 
they demonstrate that our farmers are 
ully alive to their interests and know 
what they want. They included an en- 


though a 


dorsement of the short course in agri- 
culture at the University of Tennessec, 
favored the Appalachian Park bill, the 
passage of a “no fence” and an effect- 
ive dog law, the establishment of a 
State Board of Agriculture, compul- 
sory education, and substantial State 
aid for the agricultural department of 
the University of Tennessee. As it is 
doubtful if some of the resolutions 
could have been passed a year ago, it 
indicates that substantial progress is 
being made along the right lines by 
our farmers. 

After the Convention adjourned a 
visit was paid to the Experiment Sta- 
tion farm where the delegates had an 
opportunity of examining the work be- 
ing done on some 900 experimental 
plats, of witnessing the dairy school 
in practical operation, seeing the fine 
dairy herd, and examining into the 
methods of crop culture practiced on 
the neat and well kept farm. The vis- 
itors were highly delighted with what 
they saw and found that the station 
farm was carrying on many lines of 
investigation of great importance and 
utility to them. It was a red letter 
day in the history of many of these 
farmers as they had never seen any- 
thing of the kind before, and that 
more than 600 of them took advantage 
of the chance to examine the farm 
showed that they were alive and wide 
awake to their own interests. 

It is hoped from year to year to not 
only increase the attendance, but to 
make the meeting more useful and 
helpful to the agriculture of Tennes- 
see. It is proposed next year to give 
more direct and especial attention to 
the various live stock interests of the 
State and to have present to lead the 
discussions on these topics the very 
best specialists in their respective 
lines. As the result of the present 
Convention the prospects for county 
institutes are much brighter than ever 
before and these will have a material 
influence in calling the usefulness of 
such meetings to the attention of 
hundreds of farmers who do not now 
appreciate how much a farmers’ insti- 
tute means to the progressive hus- 
bandman. 

Altogether, the Convention was an 
unqualified suecess in every sense of 
the word. At least this was the uni- 
form expression of the visiting farm- 
ers and they ought to know. All were 
delighted with the good time they had 
and with what they saw and learned 
that would be of service to them as 
farmers. Why should not hundreds of 
other farmers be benefited in the same 
way by taking a holiday and getting 
out and seeing and learning about 
what the other fellow is doing? Those 
who attended were not only benefited 
for the time being, but they will be 
encouraged and inspired for the work 
of the whole year, and hundreds of 
those who were present this year are 
already looking forward with pleasant 
anticipations to visiting Knoxville and 
the University and the Convention a 
year hence. Those who have not taken 
advantage of its privileges should 
commence now to lay their plans for 
the next meeting, as the East Tennes- 
see Farmers’ Convention is one of the 
greatest agricultural educational fac- 
tors that exists in the middle South. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 


Secretary. 
Knox Co., Tenn. 





CARTFRET FARM NOTES. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

We are having some very cool 
nights, but nice days for work, and 
the farmers are making use of their 
time. Farm work is progressing nice- 
ly. Corn is looking well and_ all 
chopped out. Cotton is being chopped. 
Tobacco is looking well where people 
got it out early; late setting is some- 
what missing on account of drouth. 

Digging potatoes has begun. Beans 
are coming in slow. Our farmers are 
hoping for a good tobacco crop. If 
we can have a good crop of tobacco 
and corn this year, the farmers will 
come out all right. 

Hurrah forThe Progressive Farmers! 
I don’t see how any farmer can get 
along without it. 

D. McCAIN. 
Carteret Co., N. C. : 





General Field, of Virginia, died last 
week. He will be remembered as a 
candidate for Vice-President with 
Weaver. He was a Baptist and highly 
esteemed in his section of the State.— 
Exchange. 





Ex-Congressman W. J. Bailey was 
nominated for Governor on the first 
ballot by the Kansas Republican Con- 
vention last Wednesday. : 
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THE COTTON MILL MERGER. 





It is Said Underwood’s Plan Will Fail— Mr. 
Fries is Meeting with Success, and it is 
Thought His Scheme Wil! Succeed. 


Charlotte dispatch: From present 
indications the big scheme of Mr. Un- 
derwood, of New York, for combining 
tle Southern cotton mills into a big 
trust will fail to materialize, while 
that of Mr. H. E. Fries, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., will most likely succeed. 

A prominent cotton mill man of 
Charlote was interviewed today re- 
garding the progress of the two 
schemes which are in no way connect- 
ed with each other. He said: 

“Underwood’s scheme has dropped 
through. I do not think it has any 
chance of succeeding. The mills did 
not take to it.” 

“What about the scheme of Mr. 
Fries?’ was asked. 

“I believe that is practically as- 
sured.” 

“To what territory is Col. Fries con- 
fining his efforts?” 

“Well, he is not limited to any spe- 
cial section, but mills of any section 
are included. I think an effort was 
made to get one mill here, but it 
failed.” 

“What is the nature of Col. Fries’ 
proposition ?” 

“T do not know the facts fully, but 
as I understand it Col. Fries does not 
wish to obtain the entire ownership of 
the mils, but only a majority of the 
capital stock.” ‘ 

Another mill man who is perhaps 
better posted on these subjects than 
any other in the city says that he 
understands an effort is on fot to con- 
solodate the two propositions—Under- 
wood’s and Col. Fries’-—and work the 
scheme on this new basis. 





Messrs. D. C. Mangum & Son, Dur- 
ham, have our thanks for a copy of 
their “Historical Compendium and 
Gazetteer of North Carolina.” It is 
an excellent wall map of the State, in 
connection with which is given much 
historical and statistical matter. It 
should be of especial value to schools. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 








RALEIGH, May 30, 1902 


R: ceipts today............. 33 bales 
Prices today.......... 9@9% 


Prices, this day last year.. 71444734 
Receipts this season.... 11,258 bales 
Receipts last season to this 

CS re 





NURFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorRFOLK, May 31,1902 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


YS a eg ae 38@3Ke pound 
Strictly prime........ 3c ss 
BRORTEO ehei ies ten « ihe 2%@2%e0 * 
LS | a ae 72\%c6 bushel. 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 30, 1902 


MORNE 5 c005 0G discs a'esien sn $ 75@1 00 
Chickens—spring......... 12 @ 25 
Hens—per head.......... 30 @ 35 
AR race 'ey ap tiaig isi sane 15 
PaO sis a iple cs senin ols 18 @ 22 
NEEM oso go 5-9 6440-8 snore 10@12% 
Cn. 8 aly sera eca ane Sata 88 @ 90 
DR i saree na oaiele nae 20 @ 22 
RRO ota asa asc taireialeanacele 60 @ 90 
Wheat—szeed............. 1 10 

"Ur gan oe ea ares 85 @ 90 
CN cara als cpm oars alain 80 @ 85 
MN aa re as Niele avelate 1.65@1 75 
Nr a eI ear en 100 
SCO EE 8@ 9 
RR reer a nice ats’ alas ate 9 @ 10 
Skins—sheep............. 30 @ 50 
Skina—lamh.............. 20 @ 30 
BRING ee ORE, cc cccesccaes 40 @ 50 
Hides—dry salé........... 10 
Tail»w—unrendered...... 2 @2% 
ONO ccs ye aa 3.s ka Rk ws fies) 3@ 4 
Potatoer—Ivish........... 135 @ 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 
Win_mineton, N. C, May 31, 1902. 


N «& Bacon— 
Re MUAG Ao alpiars nso Sika 90 13 @ 14 
BH WiGOre. ,.. navies ceres 0W@12% 
|” eRe Tre rer 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS — 
OR 65 
‘ Betvra Prime....... 70 
SAP) na ae sale 75 
Wag OFS vies kasi wees 55 
“Extra prime......... 60 
DC ee eee oC 65 
EN ER Ran try 75 @ 80 
CHICKENS — 
1a I A RB AE 27 @ 35 
(ON RAR AIS - 20 @ 2 
OEE icon iat caciiee @ 26 
Sweet Potatoes:.......... 70 @ 75 
Eggs, per dozen.,........ 15 @ 16 
Corn, white, per bushel... 80@82% 


Spirits turpentine, per gal. 45 
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TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS IN NORTH | 
CAROLINA. | 


| 


The best evidence of the industrial 
possibilities of North Carolina is 
found in the progress made during the 
past few years. According to the re- | 
ports of the Twelfth Census there was | 


more capital employed in one single | 


industry in 1900 than there was in all | 
the industries in the State in 1890. | 
Ten counties now have more money | 
invested in manufacturing enterprises 
than the entire State had ten years | 
ago. The value of products- in the 
two industries of cotton manufactur- 
ing and lumber is now greater than 
that of all the manufactured products 
of the State in 1890. From 1890 
1900 the capital invested in manufac- 
turing increased nearly 134 per cent. 
and the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts increased 135 per cent.—Thos. M. 
Robertson, in News and Observer. 


to 


DEEP DOWN in country well and 
city water main are the seeds of dys- 
entery and cholera morbus. Do not | 
let them multivly in your body. | 
Perry Painkiller 


Take 


Day's’ when your, 


bowels begin to trouble you. It always | others recommend the medicine very 
highly. 


cures. 


| Company. Send l0c. to-day and try it for 6 


| Mr. T B. PARKER, 


|The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 


INO 


Ten Cents for Six Months, 


The Cattle Ranch, anew monthly published at 
Kmporia, K+neas, treating of jand and cattle 
int-rests in ge. eral and advantages «f co-oper- 
ation as necessary basis for continued succe s. 
Official O gan of Bookkeeper’s i and and Cattle 
mouths. Sample copy free. 

RAN LH MAGAZINE PUB. CO. 





LIKES THE MACHINE. 


Doar Sir :—I reeeived the machine, 
and have tested it on different ma- 


terials. It gives entire satisfaction 
softar. Will epeaka good word for 


it whenever I can 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. T. Y. CHANDLER. 
Hamer, N. C., May 5, 1902 


WE WILL SENDTHE VALUE OF ONE 
DOLLAR AND TEN CENTS (§$ .10) 1n booklet, 
containing twenty-eeven pen and iuk photo-re 
ducea sketches of Washington’s life by mail 
for ten cents (cashor stamps), Quen Victoria 
knigbtea Sir .ehn Tenniei for similar artistic 
bag in Loudon. (Youreditor has sample of 
this). 





NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO, 
1,59 Third Ave., New York. 





CURED SPLINT. 
South Bend, Ind. Nov. 26, 1901. 


land, O.: 

1 have used your GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM with good re- 
sults on splints, ete., and have heard 


A. W. BACON. 





| BELLE ITY 


i Full Line of 
Sweep and 
Tread Po 


Strongly built. Can 
run by light 














resher aK | 

patentee tins = { 
small and compact 

* ote ca act ° ; ei | 


power. Re- : : . | 
quires but a few men t . = 
operate it. G 


0 
uar- 


blower at- 

tachments. 

Write for book about ensilage, illus- 

trated catalogue and pricelist—free. 

BELLE CITY MFC. CO., @ 
Box 109 Racine, Wis. 











ore than forly 
Year's expervence 
has con~ 
winced me 
(hat the 

OLCORCUCA 
machines 
are Oest- 
for the 
Jatmer~ 
‘hey are 


lightest in deaft~ eassest (0 handle 






















WAITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Boor ENTITLED “THE WORLD CENTRE” 


Ga 


, McCORMICK HARVESTING MAcHINE CO, 


Charlott:, N. &. 











Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.Contains a very large number of up 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


at 


ety 





NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


| «pene 
| Pouliry Book 
= g sy 























INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER..--—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
nlone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these pluns and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—AlI the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed ont, 
and the reasons for their selection 

iven 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed.. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 


It con 


tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE Fark. 





MER one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 


First come, first served. Order at once. : 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 


| descriptive circular. 


| 











ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE 
me 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Ratl- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


—— 


Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
a 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 


gt reer errr, 8.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 

BUX COVGP. «occa occ hous $17.50 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 

MOK COVGE. 6655305055098 $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 


Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50.' 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description — 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


(27"Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
joct to change without notice,‘as 
ull other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 8c. to 100. per 
pound, 


SEEREEES, (SEESEEEE 


FERTILIZER 7 
\_ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relinble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 

. for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dar- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- <4 
dregs : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER 0O., DURHAM, N. O, ° 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- ‘ 
ey Orders payable at Ral- :: 
eigh, but address all letters.) 
to meat HILLSBORO, N..C.: : s 


’ Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A’. 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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‘The Poultry Yard. 


DANGFRS IN CLOSE KEEPING 








The 


weather the chickens suffer 


Cor. of Progressive Farmer. 

In hot 
the most from overerowding. It is im- 
possible to make them comfortable in 


c 


summer unless given plenty of room 


and air. Overerowding in hot weath- 
er causes sickness and disease. Usual- 
ly the colonies on the average farm 
are too large, anyway. They run over 
under the limit 


this is kept up in sum- 


rather than in most 


eases, and if 
mer it is bound to produce evil results. 
lavers 


good 


It is pitiful to see the 
slowly droop and crawl away to some 


dark, cool corner to die. What ean 
one do when they show this determina 
tion to droop and die? It is usually 


to do any thing. 


impossibl 


The layers really suffer from the ef- 
fects of the heat more than we imag 
ine. When a hen must go and sect on 


) 
a hot nest for an hour each day to lay 


an egg, it may be surmised that it is 
a tax on her system of no small de 
gree. Indeed, I think this persistent 


laying in hot weather breaks down 
more good layers than anything else. 
We can to a certain extent make the | 
work more comfortable for them by 
having the nest located in a cool, well- | 
ventilated place. It 
have a door opened near the nest so a | 
eool draught ean be created, and if | 
swung on hinges it can be closed in 
rainy weather. A little attention like 
this should prove beneficial. 

I have often wondered as I 
seen the men deluge their horses in | 
hot weather with cool water from a | 
pail or hose whether a similar practice | 
would not suit the hens. The latter | 
must feel the effects of the heat and 
they show that by wallowing the | 
cool dirt. If you dig up fresh earth, | 
and throw water in the whole to moist- | 
en it, the hens will wallow it with | 
more eagerness than if the place was 
hot and dry. Would it not then pay 
to sprinkle the hens on hot days with 
a hose? I have never tried it, but 
should like to. Some day we may learn 
that every creature needs plenty of 
water, drinking and bathing hot 
weather. Then we will see to it that 
they receive it. Many of the animals 
are like small children—they show a 
dislike to plunging in the water. but 


is possible to 


have | 


j 
in 


in 


in 


when once in they enjoy it. Because 
the hen mother of young ducklings 
will never venture to wet her feet 


when her brood scramble into the wa- 
ter, must we conclude that chickens 
will suffer if allowed to get wet? If 
any one has had experience in this di- 
rection it might be of value to relate 


it. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 





BROWN LEGHORNS AND OTHER BRETDS 





Mr. Ivy W. Holland, a Gastonia 
poultryman, contributes to the Gas- 
zette the following article of interest 
to chicken raisers: 

Every raiser of poultry has his pet 
breed, his fancy. No to 
this; such is all right. However, he 
should study characteristics of breeds 


objection 


and choose one most nearly mecting 
all the requirements of a fowl for his 
particular purpose, and the 
niences and attention he ean give, and 
will give, to them. 

Many, especially farmers, and city 
breeders as well, make very little study 
of this matter, but think if they have 
a lot of hens, that is the whole thing, 
and the egg basket ought to be full 
all the year round, and in season a lot 
of fine youngsters to please any eye 
and tickle any palate. 

These things do not come this way. 
them. Most 
people will tell you they have the kind, 
the right and only kind, of fowl, which 
is the Plymouth Rock. When, in fact, 
not one in five hundred farmers have 
the Plymouth Rock but a lot of com- 
mon mongrels, with a few blue feath- 
ers in them. Get pure blood stock and 
keep it pure. It will look better, grow 
better, lay better, fatten better, sell 
better, and taste better. In fact, you 
will enjoy the pleasure of better fowls. 
Try it and see. 

While there are many breeds, all of 
which have manv very good qualities 
in their favor, yet I want to interest 
poultry raisers,-and fanciers as well 
in a breed generally disregarded by 
many—I speak of the Brown Leghorn. 

Much that I shall say will apply to 
all varietics of the Leghorn family 
but the Brown Leghorn, I believe, has 
more points in its favor for the farm- 
cr or the city fancier, than any other. 

First, | speak of its color. The 
Buff will fade out in the hot sun and 
look very shabby. The White will get 
badly soiled in rainy, muddy times, 
especially in winter, and present a 


conve- 


You must prepare for 


| others. 


|very unsightly appearance. White is 


| 
. 
| nice when it is kept clean, but neither 


the farmer nor the city fancier can, | 


THE DRUDGERY OF FARMI¥G, 


When we hear a farmer continually 
complain about what he is pleased to 


'eall the drudgery of farming, we are 


lor rather they will not, keep them | 
|elean. Besides white makes the very 
little chick the prey of every crow, 
hawk and eat. The brown obviates 
all these objections. 

Secondly, I speak of size. Some | 


one says they are too small. They can 


be grown to weigh seven pounds but , 


the ordinary weight of the male, at 
maturity, is five to five and one-half 
pounds. 

This makes a chicken large enough 
for the average sized family. 
will grow 


be 


to this weight on less feed 
and 


They | 


feorn with a eorn knife, 


;} dusty grain on 


more plump, furnish more 

meat, than any other breed. 
They will sell better at this size 
than any other breed, with perhaps | 


» exceptions. The city markets de 


and chickens of ab this weight 
and not the big, fat kind, weighing 
4 7 
from Six to ten pounas. 
They will grow to two or two and 
half pounds and be nieer little 
roilers than any other at an early 
age. 
Such as are kept over for next 
) ne ae | 
year’s use have this in their favor, 
that about one-third more ean be | 


kept in the same house space than of | 


any of the larger breeds and on about 


two-thirds the amount of feed as 


| others. 


As layers they are superior to all 
They will lay for about ten 
months in the year and some times 
even longer. Their eggs are nearly as 
large as the Rock or Wyandotte egg. 
They are not inelined to be broody 
and make little trouble in this way, 


as they are easily dissuaded. They 
are good winter layers, if properly 


housed and eared for. They are the 


busy business hen for the farmer and, 
lastly, they do not run all over erea- 
tion nor dig everything out of the 


ground worse than any other breed. 








Farm Miscellany. 


WHERE FRUIT AND FARLY VEGETABLES 
ABE IMMUNE FROM FROSTS. 








Our friend Mr. ©. C. Burgin was in 
town Monday and in talking with us 
about growing fine fruits, we asked, 
“Tlow is it that there is so much fine 
fruit sold at Old Fort; that station is 
noted on the Western road as_ the 
place to get the best flavored and best 
variety of fruit?” “It is grown,” he 
said, “a great deal of it, in what is 
known as the Thermal, frostless 
belt, lying southeast of Old Fort along 
the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge; 
where frost never kills the fruit. I 
have known orchards in which peach 
trees have borne for fifteen years, full 
crops, and in years when peaches were 
generally killed’ Sheriff J. L. Bur- 
gin entered out sanetum while we were 
talking, and corroborated this state- 
ment. 


or 


He said the territory embraced 
about five miles in which the fruit al- 
ways “hits,” and the earliest vegeta- 
It occurs to us that 
to 
some man or men of money to grow 
fruits and vegetables.—Marion News. 


bles are grown. 


these lands would be a bonanza 





SOME FAULTS JN SOUTHERN FARMING 
POINTED OUT BY A NEGRO. 





It has become such a eustom that 
we really expect and frequently ae- 
our Northern Western 
of when they 
seem slow to furnish us our breakfast 


cuse and 


friends gross neglect 
Alabama—my own fertile and 
beautiful State, the land of my choice, 
fraught with so many charming pos- 
sibilities—dealt out of 
breakfast some mornings ago: Break- 


bacon. 


me this sort 
fast bacon from Kansas, grits from 
Massachusetts, flour from Nebraska, 
oranges from Florida, bananas from 
Cuba, sugar from Louisiana, and ecof- 
fee from Java—the milk and butter 
being the only things 
home. 


produced at 
In this, connection it is not 
unusual to see so-called farmers drive 
to town weekly with their wagons 
empty and return with them full of 
various kinds of produce that should 
the So 
long as these conditions exist, the 
farmer will be forever looked upon as 
a sort of beast of burden. He him- 
self will be the very embodiment of 
pessimism, and imagine that all sorts 


have been raised on farm. 


of cliques, clans, and plans are being 
orginated to militate against his prog- 
ress.—From “The Need of Scientific 
Agriculture in the South,” by George 
W. Carver, in the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for March. 





A duty is no sooner divined than 
from that very moment it becomes 
binding upon. us.—Ameil’s Journal. 

Te 


tors. 
W. Chester, Pa. 





@ake Cows Fay, use Mnarpies Cream Ne 
. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat, 286 free 





foreed to the conclusion that there is 
either something strong with him or 
with his farming, or quite likely both. 
It is quite true that there is a lot of 
hard, dirty, disagreeable work con 
nected with actual farming; however, 
there is not half as much now as there 
It 


Was in our boyhood days. is 


pleasant work 


not 


to clean out stables, 


milk kicking eows, perform the surgi 
eal operations necessary on the farm, 
nor dig ditches through the sloughs 
and swales, nor to cut heavy, tangled 
nor to thrash 


a hot day. There is 
also a good deal of discouraging wor! 





about a farm; work that has to b 
done and yet does not furnish am 
brilliant prospeets of profit. 

; There are also ineonveniences about 
farm life; isolation from good neigh 
bors, sometimes from any neighbors, 
lack of postal f nc ilities, bad roads, ete 
The farmers, however, do not hav 
‘the moa Op ily of dirty work, disagree 


able work, or unprofitable work. Other 
professions have their full share of it. 
It is not pleasant for the doctor to 
treat patients who have the itech or 
the smallpox, or any form of conta- 
gious disease, nor is it pleasant 
treat old sores, or carve human beings 
with the knife, particularly lovely wo- 
men. It is not pleasant for the law- 
yer to spend days and nights digging 
out musty precedents, or 
his opponent trying to bribe jurors, or 
worming the truth out of witnesses 
who will lie if they ean. It not 
pleasant for the dentist to smell the 
breath of patients that have-bad teeth, 
or do work for people who are so ner- 


is 


bit of necessary pain. 


Every profession and business has 


mind towards it than anything else. 
In it is “all in your 
mind.” If we are really interested in 
the work or in the results aimed at 
and the mind is fully oceupied in find- 
ing out how best to do it and with the 
least and inconvenience; in 
short, if the heart is really in it, the 
whole energy of mind and body is di- 
rected to the accomplishment of the 
work, and then it ceases to be drudg- 


other words, 


work 


ery and becomes educational in that 
its performance elevates manhood. 
If a man has no taste nor liking for 
farming, but goes at it simply because 
he is not fit for anything else, then 
all his 
drudgery and he might almost as well 
be a galley slave. 


work necessarily becomes 
The best thing for 
him to do is to find out something he 
really would like to do that will make 
him a living and quit farming and go 
and do that even if he commences with 
bread and water pay. Te will in time 
to it better be 
more to the man who employs him 
If 
a farmer does not like to work at all; 
other if 
lazy, then of course every 


learn do and worth 


and may get some good out of life. 


inherently 
of 
work is drudgery, and for all the good 
he is to himself or his fellow men he 
might as well be dead and buried. The 
world will get along 
without him. 


in words, he ‘is 


kind 


just as. well 

The way to take drudgery out of 
work, even the most disagreeable, is 
to find in it employment not merely 
for the body but for the intellect, and 
there is no class of men living who 
can so easily find abundant exercise 
for all the ability that the 
good Lord has given them, be it ever 
so much, as the men who live on west 
ern farms. 


mental 


The man in the factory 
who merely polishes shovels, or heads 
pins, or does some very minute por- 
tion of the work, is simply a very lit- 
tle pivot, crank, or wheel in a very 
big machine and ean not in the nature 
of things find very much intellectual 
enjoyment in his work and must find 
mental diversion in something out- 
side of his work, that becomes auto- 
matic as soon as he becomes really ex- 
pert in it. 

Before the farmer lies the mysteries 
of life in the clod, in the grain; the 
movement of water in the soil, the ef- 
feetive methods of cultivation to sub- 
serve moisture; the mysteries of the 
breeding of farm animals; the devel- 
opment of the leaf, the bud, the blos- 
som, the fruit; the pollination of the 
plants, and ten thousand other topies 
of which much is known, and more un- 
known, in all of which there are mys- 
teries that invite investigation and 
lure us on to further, closer, and more 
accurate observation. 

As we know from experience, the 





drudgery of digging ditches ceases 


watching | , : 
~ lease often is,) that they may bestow 


to. 


i/made in the South. 


/ more 


the mind becomes active 


he 


when 
of in 
soil; for example, why the water 


studying t movement water 


7 
thie 
comes into the ditch from the bottom 


nd 


put in one place will cut off the water 


not from the sides, why a drain 
cfore it reaches the land and why it 
will There 


much fun in cleaning out a stable, but 


not in’ another. is not 


there is a good deal in eontriving a 
it 
the minimum of labor and the 


way by which ean be cleaned out 

with 
aximum of value in the manure, and 
» on through the whole eatalogue of 
lirty jobs on the farm. 
‘invention is each year making the 

hard work 
ork more attractive. 

man ean not 


In short, if a 


imsclf in farming so that it occupies | 


. ] a ae 1 
mind as well as his body, he had 


a job, and 


If 


to town, hunt 


fter niove 


himself under a master. he 


: : . 
interest himselt 
SiIness ON 


re of tne 


s and less of the 


eomtol 
er eae 
secOmMmTorts OF Lite. 


Corn is the most important crop 
erown in this country, and especially 
so in the South, where a short crop is 
The South has paid many 
of dollars to the Western 
States for eorn, and many additional 
all of 
which ought to have been grown and 
Southern farm- 
ers, as a rule, neglect their corn, from 


ihe seleetion of the seed to the har- 


disastrous. 


millions 


millions for corn products, 


vesting of the ears (or nubbins, as the 


eare on the cotton crop. An 


‘abundant corn crop means fat hogs— 


vous that they ean not endure a little | 4 
|farmer growing*staple crops ean be 





always salable at a profit—fat horses 





and fat eattle, and plenty of milk and 
in addition to 


No 


COS 


butter, fowls and eggs, 


the necessary meat and bread. 


suecessful if he is short on corn, for 


: : : lit is the principal food for farm ani- 
its dirty, hard, and disagreeable work. | 


Whether the work is drudgery or not | 
depends more on the attitude of the | 


mals, and well-fed farm animals are 
to If the 
crop is saved, as it ought to be, the 
cash value is as great, and the net 
profits greater than those of cotton. 
By the use of modern machinery the 
stalks can be made into hay that is 
worth on the farm or the market near- 
the ineluding 
It is important that 
half the corn crop be not wasted.— 
Farm and Ranch. 


necessary success. entire 


ly as much as 
shucks and cobs. 


ears, 





Salisbury Sun: With only a_ half 
crop Mr. W. W. Williams, of Franklin 
Township, this year gets 5,000 quarts 
of 
pateh of ground. 


from three-acre 
Mr. Williams says 
that with a favorable season he would 
easily have made 10,000 quarts of ber- 


strawberries a 


Mr. Williams finds a ready mar- 
ket for all his berries here, although he 


ries. 


has shipped many to other points. 





Mount News: Many of the 


farmers say the fruit ecrop—especially 


Airy 


the apple crop—will be almost an en- 
tire failure in this seetion this year. 
Inasmuch as we had no frosts after 
the fruit 
are at a loss to aceount for the failure, 


“oft 


trees had bloomed out, we 
unless this is what they call an 
year.” 

Spring wheat in this section is look- 
The be 


The acreage in tobaceo in this 


ing well. harvest will soon 
here. 
section has been greatly increased this 
year. The farmers are now busy put- 


ting out their plants=—Dunn Banner. 








How’s This! 


We offer One Euncred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Gall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Tolede, O. 

We the unceisigned, have known F, J. Chee 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
‘ectly honorable in all business transactions 
end financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WaLD1NG, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
ists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin; 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 

te. Testimonials fr 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











belies + + 


We Have To 


High-Carbon, Double Strength Wire in the PAGE 
in order to maintain the coil spring shape. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





> LIFE SIZE DOLL 
us FREE Baby's olothes will 
i Gir! 








now fit Dollie."~ 


ls can get this 





paid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 234 feet h and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible H 


The progress | 
less diffeult and the easy | 


interest 


in it, there is no 
| 
earth that will give him | 


Wallace Farmer. 





| perpet 
| round in pots. 
| Pens bu 


| 


in | 





Small crops, unsalable veg- 


etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash. Write for 
our /ree pamphlets. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








Giant Flowering Caladium 


Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
aves 8 to 6 foct long by 2 or 21-3 fect broad; perfectly 
make a plant which for tropical luxuriance 
1, Added fo this wonderful foliage eifect are 
oth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
larich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
ually all summer in the rden, or all the year 
Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn 
as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
ills, or conservatories, it ri the choicest palms in 
fo\iaze, tosay nothing of its ma; ificert flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, anc ws and blooms all the 
year, and will astonish every eno with its magnificence— 
50 novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
fection, 25e. each; 3 for 6Oc.; 6 for 81.00 by 
neil, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR GR T CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vezetable Seeds, Bulbs, Piants and Rare New Fruits; PE 
fuscly lilustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 
toany whoexpecttoorder. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥ 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 

Ca'vary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, La t}aloma, Nearer My God to 
‘Thee, »nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mental50ct musicat only l0cts. Send 
l0cts for sample copy and catalogue. 

PIEDMONT MUSIC CO , Winston, N.C. 

















Douste Dairy SERVICE 


Between New York, Tamps, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


In Effect May 26th, 1961, 






















SOUTHWARS. 

Dail Daily 

No. 31 No. 27 
Lv New York, PRR............ 125 pm 20am 
Lv Philadelphia, PRK... 3823 pm 385)am 
Lv Baitimore, PR R...... 54 pm 64am 
Ly Washington, P R.-R........ 655 pm idlam 
Lv Richmond, SAL Ry....1040 pm 246 pm 
Lv Petersburg. = Uu3l pm 3827 pm 
Lv Norlina, 20am 555 pm 
Lv Henderson, ae 230am 62 pm 
Lv Kaleigh, m 84 am 74 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, ‘ 6387 am 930 pm 
Ly Hamlct, o 630 am 1050 pm 
Ly Columbia,} “ 84am 10am 
Ar Savannah, ” 1210 pm 42am 
Ar Jacksonville, ‘“ 35 pm 9lhbam 
Ar Tamva , 50am 640 pm 

No. 81 No. 41 
Lv Bow Tok, MT ES 0... 8 om 855 pw 
Lv Philadelphia, “s 023am 1126 pm 
liv New York, OD S88 Co0...43 0 pmo... ccssceeee 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Co.....cccceeeee ¢ 630 pm 
uv Washington, N & WSB.............. 630 pm 
Lv Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 980 pm 940am 
Lv Weldon, # 1216am 1211 pm 
Lv Henderson, * 245am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, as 419am 355 pm 
Lv Southern Pises, “ 607 am 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, “ 7Bam 108 pm 
Lv Wilmington, “ ccccaeeseenne SOD DID 
Lv Charlotte, hd lothLam 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, “ 12am 14am 
Lv Greenwood, a 1222 pm 84am 
Lv Athens, “ 240pm 68am 
Ar Atlanta,{ “ 855 pm s8Wam 
Ar Augusta, C& WC........... 510 PM «0-0... 
Ar Macon, C of @a....... snjasan 720 pm U*Aam 
Ar son spomnery, A&WP...920 pm 63am 
Ar Mobile, L & eho 255 & MM a... ceceeees 
Ar New Orleans, L & N...... ee, \ eae 
Ar Nashville, NC&S8t.L..640am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, “ 40pm s%3am 

WORTHWARD. 
pally Dai 
No. No. 

Ly Memphis, NC & St. L...1245 noon 900 pm 
Lv Nashville “ 930 pm 30 am 
Lv New Orleans, L& N......800 pm ., aehas 
Lv Mobile, N & N............1280 8m ;. se 
Lv Montgounery A&WwP..6%am 18 pm 
Ly Macon, C,o Ga... 800am 420 pm 
Lv Augusta, C & WC. SNOEIR. ashestecacann 
Lv Atianta,{ 8 A L Ry. 1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, o . 248 pm 13pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ 60l pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, 78am 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte “ 7% am 52am 
v Wilmington,‘ yO ete 
iv Hamle 103 pm sgl0am 
tv Southern Pines,“ 11lBpm sBam 
Lv Raleigh, ved 19pm lsdam 
Ar Henderson, « 250am 10pm 
Lv Norlina, A.L.Ry 3834am 200 pm 
Ly Weldon, se 440am 810 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, vad 70am 650 pm 
Ar Washington ° 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, B 4 am 
Ar New York, O fnen 
Ar Philadelphia, 5l0am 
Ar New York, 800 am 

eee No. 66 

Vv pa, 8. A. L. Ry., 8 00pm 

Lv Jacksonville, ‘ ° 10 10 ym ; 0 > m 
Savan 4 210pm U4 pm 
Lv Columbia,g ‘“ 7122pm 44am 
Lv Hamlet, set 1033 pm 80am 
Lv Southern Pines‘ UBpm 8aam 
Lv leigh, 7 12am 1042am 
LvjHenderson, ‘ 25am US8am 
Le Rerine. be 35am 88 pm 
am m 
Ar Richmond, vps 68am 881 pm 
Ar Bs FE B..---nl0 10 & mo 76 pm 
Ar ti BR............1125 &@m 1125 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, PR. 138 pm 368 him 
Ar New York, PRR............418 pm 630 am 


















200-Egg Incubater 

for $ 12-80 
3 construction 7] 
Hatches every ¢ ey 
ege. Writef aeto-aue 
‘GEO. H. STAHL, Quine ee? 


bee cl 











ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE Win" 


TER 


.- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE Or— 


o 6 
Excursion Ticket 
TO ALL PROMINEN’ 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest. 
West Indies, Mex 
ico and California. 


—INCLUDING— 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, \; 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tx; . 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Churlos 
ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pin; 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the - Sky. 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON A 
TRAINS. 


~ 


S 


& 





pa, 





LL 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READs 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





ee" Ask any Ticket Agent for ful) 
information, or address: 
R. L. VERNON, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


C. W. WESTBURY, 

District Pass. Agent 
Richmond, Va- 

8. H. HARDWICK, 

Genera] Passenger Agent. 
J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 

Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 

WASHINGTON, N.C. 





icyeles. We shi 
deposit, P 


$9 to $15 
m 1900 & 1901 Models, best makes. $7 to $11 
Nien 5: econd - Hand Viheels 
ig ail makes and models, good as new $3 to 
, i Great Factory Clearing Svle. 

ux RIDER AGENTS WANTED 0. 
& exhibit sample. Earna bicycle & make money distribu 
catalogs. Write at once for prices & special offer. 


EAD GYGLE GO: x 


CiiCAuy, aL) 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 








Examine agricultural statistics and see ins 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Cor 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wil! 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yo: 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor: 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout, 


AY 3. B. RILLEBREW, 


of the University of Tennessee 


It is a complete manual of the cu! 
ture of grasses and forage plants o! 
the South. It contains about 14! 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyones. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by ‘Scribner, our greatest grass 6x 
pert, and embellished with a largé 
number of half tone outs of fiel¢ 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print ané 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona! 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State? 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this valo 
able work on hand, and, unt!) 
further notice, will send on 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasse? 
and Forage Crops” to any #4 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEION, 8. 6. 





